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o . 
Memorabilia. 
[! is disturbing to find Mr. Leonard Woolf 

writing unintelligently—to find him say- 
ing ‘‘one must, of course, always remember 
that .. .’’ and himself not remembering it; 
—to find him saying twice: ‘‘ It is true that 
...’ and each time proceeding to argue as 
though it were ‘‘ not true that. ..’’ He varies 
the phrase for a third occasion, and says 
parenthetically, ‘‘ it is true,’’ and implies, 
“but what does that matter?’ He was 
writing in the New Statesman of 18 July on 
‘The Economic Determination of Jane Aus- 
ten.’ His argument is that Jane Austen’s 
“social and economic standards’’ were 
“except in one important particular, those 
which we associate with a capitalist bour- 
geosie rather than with country gentlemen 
and aristocrats.” This exception is that 
Jane’s attitude to ‘‘ work ”’ is the antithesis of 
that of a capitalist bourgeoisie. Jane’s atti- 
tude! To illustrate Jane’s attitude he quotes 
Sir Walter Elliot on the profession to which 
two of Jane’s brothers belonged; and then 
comes Mr. Woolf’s ‘‘ one must, of course, 
always remember ’’—remember that she is one 
of the greatest and subtlest of satirists. 
“The social standards are almost entirely 
those of money and snobbery.’? Whose stan- 
dards? Jane’s, or her characters? Her 
standards, Mr. Woolf has said, And to make 
them her standards we must always forget 
that she is one of the greatest and subtlest 
of satirists. ‘It is true that Jane Austen 
herself was too sensitive to approve a system 
which reduced personal relations to a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence.’’ ‘‘ It is true 
that this snobbery is a favourite subject of 
Jane Austen’s satire.’’ ‘‘ Emma, it is true, 
does not marry above herself, but she is the 
most snobbish of all the heroines,’’ and he 
quotes her on the ‘‘ Yeomanry,” which if 








Harriet had married into, Emma could not 
have visited her: P 

The yeomanry are precisely the order of people 
with whom I feel I can have nothing to do. A 
degree or two lower, and a creditable appearance 
might interest me; I might hope to be useful to 
their families in some way or other. But a farmer 
can need none of my help, and is therefore, in 
one sense, as much above my notice, as in every 
other he is below it. 
“It sounds like the Charity Organisation in 
the eighteen-nineties.’’ Perhaps. Actually 
it is a piece of the greatest and subtlest satire. 

Three times does Mr. Woolf speak of Jane’s 
environments: her “ social and psychdlogical 
environment,’’ ‘‘ the ordinary economic stan- 
dards of her environment,’ ‘the class- 
consciousness of her environment.’’ The 
argument of the article is that these are her 
standards and her attitude. Then what is 
it that this ‘‘ one of the greatest and subflest 
of satirists”’ satirizes? and in what does her 
subtlety consist—for Mr. Woolf? 

We knew that we must not put our trust in 
princes; we had forgotten that we must not 
put it in any child of man. 


I? was of Max Friedlander, in his book ‘ On 

Art and Connoisseurship’ that Mr. 
Maurice Colles (in Time and Tide, 11 July) 
wrote those sentences we quoted in ‘ Memor- 
abilia’ of 1 August. From Mr. Colles’s 
selection of Friedlander’s obiter dicta, we 
select the following for their application to 
poetry as well as to painting. We think 
Arnold also would have quoted them had he 
found them in Joubert. 

The artist is in love with nature, not, like the 
dilettante or the virtuoso, with art. 

. . . the most admired and permanently valid 
works of art are modifications and paraphrases 
rather than inventions. . . The greatest artists do 
not reach the summit by flight: on the contrary, 
they move upwards on trodden paths until they 
cover the very last distance on untrodden ones. 

A shrill note, a wilful emphasis and over-accen- 
tuation of individuality—these become doubtful 
features on the surface of up-to-date production. 

Since it has been successfully conveyed to the 
public that it must praise what displeases it, the 
public agrees to everything. 

Only from the union of character with talent 
issues that which is called genius. 

WE have received: from America the second 

number of A Seventeenth Century News- 
letter: a typewritten magazine edited by 
Professors James M. Osborne, of Yale, J. 
Milton French, of Rutgers, and James G. 
McManaway, of Folger. Such an under- 
taking must depend for most of its material 
on news items sent in by subscribers. Com- 
munications may be addressed to any one of 
the editors, and subscriptions (one dollar) 
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should be sent to Professor J. Milton French, 
of Rutgers. We shall print something from it 
among the Notes in our next number. 
ETHER with articles on ‘The Greek 
Trade at At Mina,’ arising out of the 
excavations there conducted by Sir Leonard 
Woolley in 1936-7, and on ‘ An Iron Age Site 
near Epsom,’ the Antiquaries Journal for 
April contains an article on two fourteenth- 
century gauntlets from Ripon Cathedral. 
‘* The discerning eyes of Messrs. D, and R. 
Gilyard-Beer noticed that the gauntlets were 
of a very rare and early pattern ’’; indeed, 
only one pair of gauntlets of this date of 
English provenance was hitherto known to 
exist—that pair hanging over the tomb of 
the Black Prince in Canterbury Cathedral. 
The article is fully illustrated, and will 
interest many of our readers. 
WHETHER the following prose-and-verse 
parallel supports our interpretation of 
Coleridge’s epigram (at ante p. 30) or not, it 
is well worth presenting to our readers. Dr. 
Hensley Henson was writing to Lady Frances 
Balfour : 
If you are generous enough to fight my battles 
I should be base not to give you such an Apologia 
as I can fitly offer, though I own to being consti- 
tutionally neglectful of my own reputation, and 
very averse from self-defence. J always say when 
I read or hear (as is often enough the case) unkind 
and unjust things about myself, ‘‘ Well, well, 
everything comes right in the end; and, for the 
rest, if I don’t deserve abuse on this count, I prob- 
ably do on some other. If my critics knew as 
much against me as I do, they could make out a 
much more effffective case. 
A quarter of a century earlier it had been 
put this way: 
Let be, let be; 
Why should I clear myself, why answer thou 
for me? 
That shaft of slander shot 
Miss’d only the right blot. 
I see the shame 
They cannot see: 
Tis very just they blame 
The thing that’s not. 
THE Rose Mary Crawshay prize for English 
literature has been awarded to Miss Sybil 
Rosenfeld for her book ‘ Strolling Players and 
Drama in the Provinces.’ This book is an 
account, compiled from local records, of the 
wandering companies who kept the drama 
alive in inns, barns, and tennis-courts, from 
the Restoration until permanent theatres were 
established in provincial towns. The humours 
and calamities of barnstorming are illustrated 
by contemporary prints and playbills, with 
special attention to Norwich, York, Bath, 
Canterbury, Greenwich and Richmond, 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HERALDRY AND “ WAR- 
LEADERSHIP.” 


PB the past two volumes of ‘N. and Q’ the 

nature and, succession-principles of 
Armorial Bearings have- been somewhat 
minutely examined, and the decision of the 
Court of Session in Scotland on 27 Mar. 1941 
(disposed of by Interlocutor of 18 July 1941) 
affirming the judgment of the Lord Lyon 
King of Arms 19 Dec. 1938 in Maclean of 
Ardgour vy. Maclean has established a number 
of the points incidentally alluded to in illus 
tration of general heraldic principle in these 
pages. The question resolved itself into one 
of: Who was by law entitled to ‘‘ make up 
title’ as ‘‘ heir be progress ”’ (to use the ter- 
minology of the Mackenzie of Tarbat matricv- 
lation 28 Oct, 1674) to a coat of arms first 
matriculated in 1909, upon the narrative of 
ancient user? Whilst affirming Lyon, who 
expressed himself to this effect 

I find the Petitioner as eldest daughter . . . is 
now in right, severally with her four sisters, to the 
arms of their father as there is no entail or des- 
tination of the same on record 
the Apellate Court, without importing any 
Finding in Law innovating upon the above,! 
(though they expressed high regard to the 
descent of the baronial estate to the heiress), 
varied the Lord Lyon’s judgement to the effect 
of excluding the reference to the rights of 
junior heirs-portioners. The late Lord Ait- 
chison summarised the point as follows: 

I think the correct rule is that the senior heir 
of line has an indivisible right to the arms, agree- 
able to the doctrine of Stair, that though heirs- 
portioners succeed equally, “‘ yet rights indivisible 
fall to the eldest alone ” without prejudice to the 
courtesy rights of the younger sisters. 

The point was examined in ‘ N. and Q.’, 3 
May 1940, p. 365, and is now satisfactorily 
settled. The analogy to heritage concurs with 





——— 


1 Lord Jamieson had summarised the issue in 
the Appeal as follows: ‘‘ the question as I view 
it, is whether Lyon has erred in law in pronoun- 
cing with regard to these interlocutors as he s 
done. I think it impossible to say that he has. 
The judgement of the Court was then 27 Mat. 
1942 given forth by the mouth of the Lord Justice 
Clerk in these words. “ Well then, the judge 
ment of the Court is that subject to the deletion 
of the words ‘ severally with her sisters’ the Lo 
Lyon’s interlocutors in both petitions are affirmed, 
and both appeals are dismissed.” 
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Lord Dunedin’s opinion? in the Stewart- 
Mackenzie Case 1922 S.C. (H.L.) at p. 45, 
and corelates Scottish heraldry with the 
ancient Scottish dignities treated of by Stair 
(II1I—5—11), and adjudicated upon in Oli- 
phant v. Oliphant 1633 (Morrison Dict. of 
Wecisions, 10027). Although the Judgement 
makes no findings in law upon the point, the 
Opinions of Lord Aitchison and Lord Jamie- 
son attach some importance to the devolution 
of the family estate, and the latter (though 
holding that ‘“‘If I am@ight . . . the law of 
arms has developed in step with the feudal 
law” and that ‘‘on the analogy of the law 
of succession they would descend to the heir 
of line’’) sympathised, as most practical 
people must (in spite of its difficulties) 


2 In 1922 Lord Dunedin’s Opinion went far more 
in favour of the descent of arms being analogous 
to heritage, than anyone has so far observed: “ lf 
(he says) George F. Mackenzie succeeded to the 
undifferenced family arms” (his lordship does not 
admit he did) ‘“‘ which were in turn succeeded to 
by James Fowler Mackenzie, then—on the death 
of J. F. M. sine prole—Who is the heir failing 
heirsmale ” (this must .mean_ heirsmale of the 
body of some ancestor, i.¢., an heir of talzie) “ who 
is entitled? Following the analogy of heritage 
it is his—J. F. M.’s—heir of line, and that assuredly 
the Petitioner is not. . - (On his Lordship’s ques- 
tion, Why should it go to an intermediate holder? 
see ‘N. and Q.’, 13 April 1940, p. 255, n. 4.) 
He therefore goes so far towards the ordinary 
principles of heritable succession as to hold of 
arms that (a) inferentially, the arms can be 
tailzied, and (b) on expiry of a tailzied succession 
the arms would go to the heir-general of the last 
holder in tail. \t may be added, however, that 
his Lordship rightly held the Seaforth case to fail 
on another ground, ‘“‘ I think the coat of 1817 was 
an Allangrange coat.” Such indeed it was—and 
because, as explained in ‘N. and Q.’ supra, the 
undifferenced arms of Mackenzie had already in 
1815 been revested to Lady Hood-Mackenzie of 
Seaforth, by whom the armorial fief was full, and 
Allangrange excluded. Indeed the whole of the 
illfated Seaforth Case was based on the disastrous 
and illfounded argument that the 1817 coat was 
the “chief arms.” Fortunately for Seaforth, and 
for history, his counsel failed to carry that un- 
sound contention, which dy Frederica’s prior 
matriculation so manifestly—and explicitly—rebuts. 
It may be added that Lord Dunedin’s opinion that 
arms in tail (with its corollary that arms are entail- 
able) will on the expiry of the entail pass to the 
heir-of-line of the last heir of tailzie; means that 
His Lordship necessarily held the opinion that, at 
common law, unentailed arms devolve on _heirs- 








general. This, which had the entire, not general, 
concurrence of Lord Shaw, gives an hitherto un- 
Noticed and immense *weight of opinion in the 
House of Lords, to the doctrine of armorial 
descent upon heirs of line, which has been the 
Prevailing opinion in Scotland. 


with the view of Lords Jeffrey and Fuller- 
ton expressed in Cuninghame v. Cunyngham, 
1845, that the principal armorial honours 
should accompany the more substantial rights 
and dignities of the family. A doctrine sum- 
marised by Stevenson thus: 

There is no necessity to suppose any denial at 
any time of the principle that the hereditary arms 
of the family should go undifferenced to the chief 
representative of the family. The apparent or real 
want of adherence to any fixed heraldic rule arose 
more probably from an elasticity allowed to the 
term “ representative’ which enabled it to com- 
prehend the successor of the family in its prin- 
cipal fief, whether he was its heir-male or heir- 
female or even in blood a total stranger. (‘ Her- 
aldry in Scotland,’ 353.) 


Much depends on the import of the word. 
‘“‘ family’ to which attention was drawn in 
‘N. and Q.’ 24 Feb. 1940, p. 132, and 27 Apr. 
1940, pp. 295, 296, and 25 May 1940, p. 362; 
and the judges of the 2nd Division did not 
find it necessary to go into the problems con- 
nected with working out the theory, or the 
fact, that arms are themselves a feudal fief, 
which however they recognised : 

Lord Aitchison: ‘ Family arms are admittedly 
feudal heritage’; Lord Jamieson: ‘“ Sir George 
Mackenzie says that arms did begin and grow with 
the feudal law and there is no reason to suppose 


on a law of arms did-not develop alongside that 
aw. 


Probably the case of Lord Lovat, 1730, as 
reported by the contémporary Scottish jurist 
—Lord Bankton’s Institute I, p. 52, and J. 
Riddell’s ‘Scottish Peerage Law,’ p. 371, 
offers a basis of presumption in the cases 
where it can properly arise, i.e. initial-matri- 
culation on ancient user, where there is some 
evidence of official sanction for the arms 
claimed but no evidence of destination. 

The important practical point—and _her- 
aldry is a practical science—is that the arms 
were (and to a certain extent still are) the 
machinery whereby a great feudal domain, or 
“ family ’’ was regulated (as Professor Bren- 
tano has explained, amplifying Maine and 
Hallam—ef. ‘Juridical Review,’ Sept. 1940, p. 
196—Feudalism was “ the organisation of the 
family,’’ see ‘N. and Q.’, 27 Apr. 1940, p. 
296). and this group was administered in 
illiterate days, by seal, banner, standard, 
scutcheon, and’ badge, each with their appro- 
priate uses in the civil and military functions 
of such community, which like all primitive 
groups was “‘ represented’”’ by its ‘‘ chief ”’ 
who in the words of Professor A. E. A. Joliffe 
was ‘‘ithe sacred embodiment of the race,” 
i.e., ‘‘ the supremé individual of the race 
giving to its race-ideal the coherence and 
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endurance of personality.’ ; 

Attention has already been drawn to Sir G. 

Mackenzie’s corelation of the armorial Chef 
de Nom et d’Armes, with the ‘‘ Representative 

of the Family.’”’ Sir George, in treating of 
the purpose of armorial ‘‘ differencing ’’ speci- 
fically corelates the holder of the undiffer- 
prion | arms with this ‘‘ Representation,”’ 
likening arms to a Crown (Works, II, 615), 
and stating of brisures of cadets and branches, 
that these :— 
distinguish their families from that of their chief, 
for so we call the Representative of the Family, 
from the French word chef or Head, and in the 
Trish with us, the Chief of the Family is called the 
Head of the Clan.” (Works ii, 618.) 

Lord Aitchison, in awarding the arms to 

-the senior heir of line observes :— 

“The idea that a woman cannot represent an 
armigerous family appears to me to be a medieval 
notion appropriate perhaps to an age of savagery, 
but having no relation to the realities of the modern 
world,” and proceeds that the heiress ‘‘as inheritor 
of the ancient barony with which the history of 
the family is bound up should be regarded as the 
representer of the family during her lifetime and 
as senior heir of line entitled to the undifferenced 
family arms.” 

Beyond that, i.e., of the devolution at the 
next completion of title his Lordship accepts 
that the arms would devolve as indicated by 
Sir G. Mackenzie (‘ N. and Q.’, 5 July 1941, 
p. 2), upon her issue, provided the ‘“‘ indis- 
pensable condition ’’ (per Seton, ‘Law and 
Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,’ 356) and 
““sine qua non’? of Sir Aeneas Macpherson 
(Loyall Dissuasive, 33, ‘ Tartans of the Clans 
and Families of Scotland, p. 45) of taking 
the name of heiress’s family be obtempered. 
His Lordship’s observations on the point 
being :— 

The question whether the arms will afterwards 
pass to the descendants of (the heiress) without 
their bearing the family surname does not now 
arise, and is reserved, 
and he accepts the ancient heraldic and tribal 
principles of Adoption and Settlement, as 
being matter of course in armory :— 

The question whether the heiress can transmit 
the family arms undifferenced to her descendants, 
where the husband belongs to another family, and 
has not become a member of the heiress’s family 
by adoption’ or the assumption of her family 
name,5 is not necessarily the same question as 


3 “ Tribal Kingship ’ in ‘ Constitutional His- 
tory of Medieval England,’ pp. 42, 47, and Innes 
of Learney, ‘ Tartans of the Clans and Families 
of Scotland,’ p. 26. 

4 For heraldic ‘‘ adoption ” see ‘ Tartans of the 
Clans and Families of Scotland,’ p. 40. 

5 He states this alternatively, but either as suffi- 





whether the heiress has the sole right to bear the 
family arms undifferenced in her lifetime.’’6 

The present note is however not concenned 
with the merits or specialties of Maclean of 
Ardgour v. Maclean but with certain import- 
ant, and very practical heraldic corollaries of 
the decision—points which unless clearly ap- 
prehended, might lead to serious heraldic con. 
fusion, stultification of the science, and the 
negation of several of its most practical, and 
historical, purposes, as evidenced both by 
ancient registers and treatises, practical 
application, and romantic incident. 

Amongst the ‘‘ Findings in Fact ’’ added to 
the Interlocutor of the 2nd Division,’ dated 





cient to make the children necessarily heirs of 
their heiress-mother in the arms and representation 
agreeably to Sir G. Mackenzie vide ‘ N. and Q.’, 
5 July 1941, p. 2. 

6 As regards a passage in Lord Mackay’s Opin- 
ion, ““I am of opinion that arms do pass under 
the same rule as “ dignities,” it may be observed 
that: (a) when a dignity once devolves on an heir- 
general it transmits through her, (b) holding this 
view, the corollary must necessarily be that the 
Ardgour Appeal was incompetent in terms of the 
Standardbearer decision, and certainly the English 
Courts of Appeal will not (on that very ground, 
i.e., that arms are in the nature of  dignities) 
hear an appeal in causa armarum (‘ Juridical Re- 
view,’ Sept. 1940, p. 182—comparing the practice 
of the Scottish and Spanish Courts of Arms). 
Assuming however that Lord Mackay’s view above 
mentioned be well founded, but an appeal be some- 
how nevertheless competent, it would follow that 
the decisions in Oliphant, 1633, and Lovat, 1730, 
are binding nrecedents upon the Court of Session 
(cf. ‘ N. and Q.’, 5 July 1941, p. 4). 

7 These Findings-in-Fact were hurriedly added— 
without opportunity for representations by coun- 
sel upon the form in which they were issued—since 
(no doubt after the fatality which had occurred in 
the former vacation), the Bench was clearly deter- 
mined to sign some sort of Interlocutor before the 
close of the Session next day! Whilst their in- 
trinsic import is hereinafter considered, it may be 
remarked that their extrinsic import i; virtually to 
supersede the Judgement on the Preliminary Pleas, 
9 July 1937 (1938 S. L. T. 49), which had excluded 
from the proof to follow before Lyon any evi- 
dence relating to Chieftaincy, or the position of 
parties within the Clan. The historical basis of 
that deliverance was unfavourably commented on 
in ‘Tartans of the Clans and Families of Scot- 
land,’ 1938; and in the subsequent Appeal in De- 
cember 1940, Lord Aitchison had observed that the 
Division had no doubt gone too far in 1937. Now 
such Findings could only be made after admis- 
sion of the very sort of evidence which the 1937 
judgement purported to exclude from proof, and 
since they must, now, be deemed findings which 
could competently have béen made in the Court 
of first instance. they in effect restore the ambit of 
Lyon Court jurisdiction to what had been so long 





considered its proper sphere. 
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18 July 1941, on the Appellant’s representa- 
tion that more detailed Findings in Fact were 
incumbent under the Judicature -Act, were 


(12) that there are numerous instances in the 
later history of the Scottish clans of chieftains 
holding the headship of a clan after the ancestral 
territorial possessions have been forfeited or other- 
wise lost.8 

(13) that the patronymic of the family of 
Maclean of Ardgour is Macmhic-Eoghainn, which 
means “son of the son of Hugh.”9 





8 This, of course, is not a Finding that any 
person other than the holder of the fief was 
“ chieftain” so long as the fief was not “lost” 
to the race. Nor that “ chieftain” is not pri 
marily, at any rate, a territorial status (cf. * N. 
and Q.’, 27 April 1941, p. 296; 25 May 1940, p. 
am, D 11; ‘Tartans of the Clans and Families,’ 
p. 32). 
question, “‘ Coming down to more, recent times, 
let us assume that the land had vanished out alto- 
gether away from the control; do you see any 
reason why the chiefship honour should not con- 
tinue to descend according to the same rule by 
which it apparently descended while there was 
land?” answered, “* Well I think that is brought 
out in the Macleod case, Lord Macleod ” (ref. to 
W. Fraser, ‘ The Earls of Cromartie,’ ii, p. 179); 
“T see no reason, no,” 


9 The title ‘* mac-mich ” (“‘ son of the son of ” 
differs distinctly from simple patronymics such as 
Duke of Argylls MacCailean. The earliest, and 
it is thought only direct comment upon these. is 
that of Sir John Maclean of Dart, 4th Bart. circa 
1700 embodied in his father-in-law’s Loyall Dis- 
suasive. It was elicited in a discussion concern- 
ing the Chiefship of ClanDonald, and runs as 
follows: ‘“‘ As Sir Donald calls himself Mak-i- 
konall, 1 remarked tho I am not a good judge of 
the language, that what his family alleadges for 
their being chiefs even down shows them but a 
cadet, for Mac-i-konell is mac-vic-konell, which 
demonstrates his predecessors to have been only 
sone of a sone of Mac-Konells as the near cadets 
of my family are called Mac-vic-Gilean whereas 
the head is Macgillean, as that of the M’Donells 
was Maconell so that the cadets are Mac-vic-konell 
and Mac-vic-Gilean.” (p. 102.) This is certainly 
corroborated by the best-known instances, e.g., 
Clanranald ,whose “* patronymic” is supposed to 

Mac-vic-Ailein, the style in question is appli- 
cable to Jan Muydertach, who for most of his life 
was a ‘‘Jeader’’ unrecognised by authority, and 
who held that leadership by usurpation. It will 
likewise be recollected that in Scott's ‘ Waverley ’ 
Fergus Mclvor’s patronymic was Vich-lan-Vhor 
but—that though claiming to be chief, that claim 
Was so contested that Prince Charles weuld not 
risk putting through his peerage-patent. Accord- 
ingly these “‘ Mac-mhic. . .” patronymics seem to 


have been, in practice, euphemisms for avoiding the 
accord of chiefly style to some member of the 
house, usually at a time when the headship was 
in dispute—and the party so addressed was. in Sir 
John Maclean’: view, thereby denoted a cadet. In 
corroboration, it may be further added that Clan- 
(and chiefly) patronymic was 


tanald’s original 


Dr. M. Mackenzie had in reply to the. 








(15) that one of the principal functions of the 
bearer of the patronymic was to lead his family 
and retainers in battle on land and sea. 

(16) that it was conceded that the petitioner 
Henry Hugh Maclean was entitled to use the said 
patronymic. 

It is important to point out at once that 
these Findings (which are, it may be observed, 
in ‘‘ Fact’ and not in ‘‘ Law’’) do not infer 
that the ‘‘ holder of the patronymic ’’ enjoys 
functions conflicting with the status of the 
hereditary Representer/Chief, i.e. Chef du 
Nom et d’Armes. Indeed the Court carefully 
refrained from including in finding 15 (as 
they had been asked to do) the addition 
and that there could be no other head of a High- 
land clan family than the bearer of the 
patronymic. 

No doubt their Lordships perceived that 
such an addition would have stultified their 
decision upon the arms and definitions of 
chiefship, and that an astounding conflict of 
function would have resulted in which the 
heraldic banner, shield, surcoat, and stan- 
dard would (had such a pronouncement been 
made) have failed to have the use and effect 
which we all know they. did have in medieval 
warfare and, far from contributing to mili- 
tary organisation and efficiency, heraldry 
would have been a source of chaos in adminis- 
tration. Fortunately it is easily shown that 
no such conflict exists; though jurists and 
the historian may well consider that these 
Findings, hurriedly inserted at the “last 
mgment ’’ ought probably never to have been 
made. 10 

Findings regarding medieval military 
practice and command, ‘‘on land and sea,” 
however appropriate for consideration by 
Lvon in curia militaris, as ‘‘ matters touch- 
ing War within the Realm and War without 
the Realm” which fall properly within the 
jurisdiction of Courts of Arms, are mani- 
festly inappropriate, and incompetent, 





‘“* MacAllan ” (‘ Macfarlane’s Genealogical Coilec- 
tions,’ i, p. 202). This was naturally not accorded 
to Ian Muydertach, who had become known by 
the non-committal style Mac mhic Alein prior to 
his Crown recognition in 1531. 

10 If a “ patronymic” is a “ dignity,” then it 
was not for the Court of Session to pronounce upon 
it. If it is a mere “name” or “ description ” 
(which was how one witness described it) then it 
fell under Lord President Inglis’ ruling in Forlong 
1880 (7 R. 910) dismissing an application with the 
comment, ‘‘ From the first, I have felt a great 
doubt whether the Court of Session has any proper 
jurisdiction in the matter ’’—and referred Forlong 
to the Lord Lyon. ‘* Name,” is, of course, a matter 
pertaining to the Kings of Arms. 
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matter, for the ‘‘ Lords of Council in Civil 
Causes ’’ to pronounce upon. Whether the 
““uncrossed ’’ statements of a retired clergy- 
man were sufficient evidence upon which to 
make such a finding is also a not unpertin- 
ent query for the speculator jurist.1 

It is however as important to notice not 
only what was so found, but what their Lord- 
ships wisely declined to find, though invited 
to do so, amongst other things :— 
that there could be no other head of a highland 
clan family than the bearer of the patronymic. 


This suggested Finding naturally was not, 
and could not, be made, since the evidence of 
one of the expert witnesses (J. Cameron, 
Ph.D., at p. 69), was thus :— 


Q. “* Do you agree whoever is entitled to that 
(i.e., the patronymic) is the head of the family so 
far as the Highlands is concerned?” A. ‘ No.” 


Fortunately for heraldry the Finding actu- 
ally made regarding leadership ‘‘in battle 
on land and sea ’’ leads to a line of explana- 
tion which both heraldically and feudally 
justifies what was somewhat (jurists may 
fear) rashly laid down, and by its wise discre- 
tion in refraining from the further proposal 
made, the Division escaped from making a 
finding in flat contradiction of the basis of 
their judgement and the award of arms. 

The explanation is not only very clearly 
laid down by historians, but illustrated by 
contemporary charter evidence. 

E. William Robertson, in ‘ Scotland Under 
Her Early Kings,’ p. 27, had noticed, and 
says :— 

Three leading characters are traceable amongst 
the Gauls—one hereditary, the Princeps or Head 
of the race, the Cen-Cinnitd or Pen-Cenedl of later 
times; two elective, the Judex, supreme magistrate 


or Vergo breith, and the Dux or Toshaci, the leader 
of the host.12 


ll Since it has on various occasions been sug- 
gested that the Court of Session should take evi- 
dence of fact in Scottish peerage claims, it is 
regrettable that what appears a most meagrely 
vouched finding of this character should be made, 
the more so bearing in mind Lord Mackay’s anim- 
adversions (1938, S. L. T., 63), on an eighteenth 
century Lord Lyon, to the effect that Drummond 
of Megginch was descended from an ancestor from 
whom nearly all the Royal families in Europe were 
descended (which is the case—see ‘ Debrett’s Peer- 
age,’ 1938, p. xi); “* Very clearly that would not 
have been affirmed either in this Court or the 
House of Lords unless such claim were essential 
to justice and expressly well vouched.” In ‘ Juridi- 
cal Review,’ Sept. 1940, pp. 215-6, it was shown 
Lyon-Depute was acting properly in making the 
declaration he did, and well conversant as Lord 
Lyon with the functions of a Court of Heraldry. 

12 I am distinctly doubtful whether Robertson 






These characters are equally recognisable amongst 
the early Germans, amongst whom they were known 
as the Cyning, or Konung, the head of ‘the kindred 
the Lagaman or Heretoga; and they existed to a 
recent date in every Celtic clan long after the elec- 
tive had given place to the hereditary principle,l3 
as the Chief, the Toshac, and the judge Brehon or 
Dempster.14 


What is really important is that Robertson 
concludes his passage by the statement: 


The head of the lineage was not necessarily the 
leader-of-the-host, though the offices were not un- 
frequently united in the same person. 


In a footnote on the office of Toshach at p, 





Toshach (simpliciter), with the War-Leader. We 
shall see that he himself relates that function to that 
of Maor or steward, and that this War-leading did 
very definitely relate to Bailtiery. Robertson 
may or may not be right in _ corelating 
Toishach (as a word) with “thane”; though 
toishach is a word which is clearly found 
used in many _ different connections. Thane 
is clearly related to Tighearn, “ house-lord ” (tighe- 
aire), i.e. “* head of the house ” (eventually in its 
broader sense, and in a nobiliary sense—Ceann- 
tigh) and Princeps regionem, i.e. ** chiftane of the 
cuntrie’’ (cf. Macfarlane’s Geneological Collec- 
lections, I. p. 159, and A.P.S. III, 414). This is 
different from the English thegn. The Crown in 
Scotland never became, as he suggests, the imme- 
diate Cencinnidh of each tribe, leaving it under a 
mere steward-toshach. That is drawing quite 
erroneous analogy from English and German sup- 
positions. The whole history of Scotland is bound 
up in the theory of territoriality on a tribal-family 
basis, wherein the laird was as Brentatno explains 
the “ reigning ” chief over the feudo-familia, and 
the “Crown—duly inaugurated by the Priest and 
** Inaugurator "* — “ High-Chief ’ or ‘“ Father 
of all Fathers,” and we find contrary to Robert- 
son’s surmise on this head, express Crown and Par- 
liamentary recognition of Cencinnidh and ‘ Chief- 
ship ” in Crown Charters. 

13 In so far as there was “election” at all, 
and not something very different, viz. selection (see 
Tartans of the Clans and Families, p. 37). 

14 At page 28 Robertson remarks that the Ver- 
gobreith (Lawgiver) ‘“‘ was inaugurated by the 
Druids,” and at p. 32 “ With the Gael it was the 
righ and toshach who were most prominent ” and 
not the Brehon, but here he errs in several impor- 
tant respects: He himself notices (p. 36) that there 
was inauguration of the righ. About this, and the 
Office of “ official Inaugurator” we now know much 
that was unknown to Robertson—though his sur- 
mise that part of the pagan functions passed to the 
Christian clergy is well founded. The judex, how- 
ever, was with us, clearly delegatus, and the 
supreme jurisdiction lay in the King, Chief, oF 
Chieftain, as a parental function over his familia; 
and the King of Scots was judex supremus omnium 
personarum et causorum (R.M.S. VIII, 1007). 
Skene indeed had pointed out that the King’s func- 
tion was primarily ruler, judge or public-officer (W. 
F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, III. 145; and cf. Stewart 





has not misled (or been misled) in equating the 


of Garth’s Sketches &c. p. 27) whilst, as Lord 
Aitchison expressed it ‘“ The chief was the law. 
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104 he expounds 


The word Toshach simply means captain or 
leader—dux, the Irish taisigeacht meaning cap- 
taincy, leadership or precedency. When the office 
of dux, originally elective, became hereditary, 
according to the invariable principle of divided 
authority so characteristic of all Celtic communi- 
ties, it remained permanently in the family of the 
eldest cadet, the tighern furthest removed from the 
chieftainship. 


Later ‘‘ Celtic’’ historians have taken a 
similar view, e.g. F, Adam in ‘ Clans, Septs, 
and Regiments,’ p. 26, says: 


The most powerful among these ceann-itghe was 
the oldest cadet designated the Toisech. The 
toisech, next to the chief enjoyed the highest 
dignity in the clan and the principal post of honour 
in time of War. He led the van during the march 
and in battle occupied the right of the line 
when the chief was _ present... Another 
of the duties of the toisech was that of 
maor or steward in which capacity he collected the 
revenues of the chief. When for any reason the chief 
was incapacitated from assuming the leadership of 
his clan, these duties were undertaken by the 
toisech.15 


The Crown confirmation of Neil Earl of 


Carrick’s nomination and feudal settlement 
of the representation of the race of Carrick 





16 As already indicated, however. they err in 
equating toshach simpliciter, with toshach-of-the 
host, just as toshach-deorach, means steward, and so 
forth; and toshach was primarily and moreover 
when used per se, related to the figh-ern or thane. 
This idea is well illustrated in the old Mackintosh 
history: —‘‘ Thanus erat honoris seu dignitatis 
tiulus: Nam Primores Regni Scotorum Thani tunc 
dicebantur, et Lingua Hibernica Thanus interpre- 
tabatur Toshach i.e. Regionum Primarius seu Prin- 
ceps.” (Macfarlane’s Genealogical Collections, I. 
p. 149). 

The importance of this—beyond emphasising the 
popular relation of Toshach to Thane (which we 
know from the Cawdor muniments was an honour 
descendible to heirs-general) is the term Regionum 
Princeps—this last being the technical term for 
“Chief ’’ in nobiliary documents. It illustrates the 
concept of the Chiefship of the Mackintoshs as 
territorial. It also explicates the term “ chiftane of 
the cuntrie”” in Act 1587 c. 59. (A.P.S. IV. 464), 
and “ Heidsmen”’ of “ cuntries adjacent to the 
Isles’ referred to in 1513 (Acts of the Lords of 
Council in Civil Affairs, p. 8). Indeed, as Skene 

rved: “‘ The foundation of the feine, or sept, 
had a territorial base,” and “ the possession of the 
deis (cf. duthus) or inheritance—land, which gave 

owner the rank of aire” (cf. Morair, e.g. 
Morair-Cat, the style of the Celtic Earl-Lord ‘of 
Sutherland ; Morair-Gallao’ of that of Caithness) 
“was also essential to his acquiring the privileges 
of the chief of a feine.’”” (Celtic Scotland, III. 
176). In ‘Social and Economic Development of 

and,’ Miss I. F. Grant also points out that a 
feu-charter was the most usual basis for foundation 
of a branch-house. 




















precisely illustrates the foregoing (Great Seal 
vol. i, No. 509). It is a settlement on a 
certain Roland de Carrick: 

et heredibus suis ut ipse et heredes sui sint caput 
toties progenitei sue tam in calumniis quam in aliis 
articulis et negotiis ad Kenkenolle pertinere valenti- 
bus ... et quod habeant predictus Rolandus et 
heredes sui officium ballivi et hominum nostrorum 
duccionem in predicta terra sub nobis et heredibus 
nostris.16 

Here the “‘ leading of the men’”’ is connec- 
ted with the heritable bailliery and markedly 
made a distinct estate from the chiefship 
Kenkynol, Much later, in the Lyon Court 
Register of Genealogies, we find on 3 Dec. 
1727, that the Earl of Dundonald (paternally 
a Blair) is officially described as ‘‘ premier 
head of the race of Cochrane,’’ indicating by 
inference the existence of the heir-female as 
premier chief, and of a male cadet ranking as 
subsidiary leader. Further interesting cor- 
roboration is found in Sir Aeneas Macpher- 
son’s ‘ Loyall Dissuasive’ : 

The M’Phersons made a totall Rupture with the 
Laird of M’Intoshe for bestowing of the Vanne or 
pe Hand on the Davidsons at the battle of Inver- 
nahavon (this was c. 1370) which till then was reli- 
giouslie kept for your ancestor (i.e. Cluny Macpher- 
son’s) in honour of his being the heirmale of the 
familie, or (as they said, and was the same upon 
the matter) the first and chiefest cadet . . . at all 
times, in his absence, there was a blank or void 
space left for Cluny at M’Intoshs right hand to 
which no other had libertie to approach.17 


From this we learn certain most interesting 
points of Clan-Family practice in medieval 
Scotland ; first, that even on Invereshie’s own 





16 If, as has sometimes been suggested, Roland 
was the Earl’s heirmale, and necessarily succeeded 
to the chiefship, the charter was superfluous, and 
its destination to heirs general was extraordinary 
(and there is no doubt heredibus does mean heirs 
at law, not only as proved by Lord Hailes in his 
Additional Case for the Countess of Sutherland, 
but here, since the same phrase jis applied 
to the Earldom which in fact so descended, and that 
the term must be so applied to the bailliery—an 
ordinary heritable subject. Actually since tradition 
says Roland’s wife was a “ Matilda de Carrick ” 
presumably one of the Earl’s daughters to the settle- 
ment appears to have been to divert the succession 
in favour of a junior son-in-law. Space precludes 
elaborating that the “‘ subjects ” did in fact descend 
to heirs-general until they were re-settled (on resig- 
nation) upon heirsmale on 21 Nov. 1405. 


17 Loyall Dissuasive p. 52. The Rev. editor of 
the Scot. Hist. Soc. edition suggests hopefully that 
this “‘ does not admit that it was a familie cadet of 
Mackintosh ” but as J. Cameron LL.D. indicated 
in the Ardgour evidence, this editor did not under- 
stand the argument in the book at all. The word 
“cadet” definitely contrasts with “chief”, and 
Murdoch’s apologetic supposition is unsound. 
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admission, ‘‘ heirmale ”’ and ‘‘ chiefest cadet’’ 
was “‘the same’’; secondly that a prac- 
tice existed, in the absence of this ‘‘ second 
person ’’ in the group, of leaving a void place 
at the right hand of the chief; thirdly, that 
this most eminent of the cadets was leader of 
the van or of the right hand in battle—when 
the chief was present and in command of the 
main body. 

We accordingly do definitely find that (1) 
under the Chief | Cean-Cinnidh | Head of the 
Lineage | Representer, that one of the 
“cadets ’’ (and anyone even the heirmale 
may find himself a ‘cadet,’ if for any 
reason he has not succeeded to the ‘‘ un- 
differenced arms and representation,’ vide 
“N. and Q.’ 29 Apr. 1940, p. 273) ranks as 
principal cadet, or ‘‘ eldest/senior cadet,’’ 
and that this personage is ranked next to the 
Cean-cinnidh, so much that, when absent, a 
place is left vacant at his or her right hand. 
Further that where the chiefship has devolved 
on the heir-of-line, the heirmale is ranked as 
senior-cadet, and allowed this special post of 
honour under the hereditary head of the line- 
age. (2) Further that this personage enjoys 
amongst his ‘‘ functions ’’ that of leading the 
group in battle in the absence of the chief; 
and in his presence of leading the van or the 
“right of the line.’”’ (3) Further of being 
baillie or steward in the feudal sense, such 
baillie or seneschal, being in fact the official 
who ordinarily did lead the vassals if—for 
any reason—a chief, Lord, or Earl were not 

ersonally in command. (In the case of 
Bishopricks this official bore the title of 
Vidame). In the case of a female Cean- 
Cinnidh, as in the case of an aged or in- 
capacitated male, the war-leader-baillie no 
doubt ordinarily did lead the following, never- 
theless olden works of heraldry specifically 
treat of the manner in which ensigns- 
armorial were to be borne by ladies command- 
ing ‘‘in the field,’’ and the summonses of 

ward I show that such ladies were called 
up for military service (‘N. and Q.’ 25 May 
1940, p. 366, n. 10), whilst Froissart records 
the gallant exploits.of the Countess of Mont- 
fort in armour at the head of her men and 
with her banner displayed. 


Heraldically, the point becomes important 
_in regard to the Badge and standard. The 
Banner of the Chief, (including those of 
branch-chiefs), is that of the ‘‘ Representer of 
the Race’’ (in case of branch-chiefs, of the 
branch-race) and whatever arms any 
‘* cadet ’’? may hold, such insignia and cadet- 
bearer must be subsidiary to those of the 
Head-of-the-Lineage—the ‘‘ Representer:” 








There remains however the standard, and its 
concomitant, the heraldic badge, the device 
represented upon the nandnst and borne 
back and breast (Beefeater-wise) or on silver 
plates affixed to the arm or tunic by “ the 
Following,”’ and depicted upon the “ stan- 
dard”’ or swallow-tailed rallying flag. These 
flags varied in length according to rank, and 
whilst subsidiary houses had subsidiary stan- 
dards, the standard of a cadet was furled in 
the presence of the chief’s standard—hence 
of course the slight implied in Sutherland's 
attempt to force Mackay and Pulrossie to furl 
their “‘ pennons’’ when the Earl’s was dis- 
played.16 

We are here touching most practical and 
important aspects of medieval military and 
feudo-tournamental practice, Matter which 
though most appropriate to the Court of 
Arms, is utterly inappropriate to the Court 


of Session, and is matter which did not, and. 


could not, have any relation to “civil 
causes,’ whilst it was precisely the sort of 
matter determinable in curia militaris, and 
matter on which the organisation of the feudal 
army was vitally dependent. 

The badge is itself an heraldic ‘‘estate of 
inheritance,’ and Fox-Davies has indicted 
that the evidence 
undoubtedly makes for inheritance of a badge upon 
the same line of descent as a barony by writ, and 
such method of inheritance accounts for the known 
descent of most of the badges heraldically familiar 
to us. Probably we shall be right in so accepting 
it as the ancient rule of inheritance, ‘ Complete 
Guide to Heraldry,’ 465), 
and he observes they were ‘‘ the property of 
the head of the family.’”’ In Scotland, we 
find (‘Scots Heraldry,’ p. 91, n. 1) that it 
was treated as even passing by purchase (tech- 
nically, of course, resignation in faworem) 
with the land whose feudal following was 
acquired. In Scotland accordingly the Badge, 
which is conferred as an ‘‘ addition’’ to a 
coat of arms (Stewart of Inchmahome, L.R. 
xxi, 84), would certainly follow the line of 
descent of ancient feudal dignities, as laid 
down by Stair and as determined in Oliphant 
v. Oliphant (Morrison, ‘ Dict. of Dec. of 
Court of Session’ 10027) and illustrated by 
the Seaforth and Antrobus instances. 





18 ‘ Tartans of the Clans and Families,’ p. 9. A 
good deal more of both principle and feudal mili- 
tary practice, is involved in the demand, than was 
there indicated. If je was in fact subject to 
Sutherland gua ‘‘ Head of ” his (Pulrossie’s) lineage, 


then he ought, it rs, to have furled his 
pennon. on the o' hand, he was an indepen- 
dent chief Mackay also was) then the demand 
was un 
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The point of practical gravity, which may 
well be raised some 2 or other, is 
whether, and in what form, a cadet of 
the armigerous family under the hereditary 
head of his lineage is to be allowed a badge 
and standard, and if so with what qualifica- 
tions. 

Feudal warfare may be a thing of the past, 
but the tournament, chivalric, and family 
gathering remain, and feudal badges (though 
still found in operation in a number of regi- 
ments of the Army) are mainly used on state 
occasions, such as the Coronation, but also to 
a greater extent than is supposed, in the 
household-liveries, and on the properties or 
former properties (in Scotland we should say 
within the ‘‘ superiorities’’) of the great 
houses, in England e.g. the Pelham Earls of 
Yarborough. 

In England the badge attained a greater 
degree of technique than became requisite in 
the simpler organisation of Scotland—where 
incidentally, so few of our Registers of the 
fourteenth-fifteenth centuries (the great 
badge-period) survive. Even the English 
system has not yet been adequately examined. 
When (after an almost, though not quite, com- 
plete, lapse) a revival of interest in, and regis- 
tration of, badges was resumed, one wonders if 
the matter has yet been given the full con- 
sideration which its detail and history neces- 
sitates, if the functions of the badge are to 
retain the practical utility of the York, Lan- 
caster, and Tudor period ? 

The English badges of that day were evi- 
dently most carefully framed upon a definite 
system, and ‘‘ differencing’? was as much 
applied to the standard as to the arms. If 
more than a simple standard was to be dis- 
played within a single group this was essen- 
tial, or fatal confusion would have super- 
vened in the field. Investigation will prob- 
ably show that rules of display obtained 
similar to those hinted at in Sutherland, 
though, at the moment, research in the 
Wriothesly and other MSS. of the period is 
impracticable. 


In Scotland, where the differencing of all 


“ensigns armorial’’ has been so sedulously 
inculeated and where (from its relation to the 
“Badge’’) even the crest was carefully 
differenced, down to the end of the eighteenth 
century (a fact modern Scots heraldic writers 
forget, nay pride themselves on supposedly 
“purer’’ heraldry because of ‘‘simpler”’ 
but undifferenced crests) the fact seems to 
be that people used (as followers) a 
“badge ’’ which was their chief’s badge-and- 
crest, and latterly managed to get this re- 








corded, undifferenced, as their ‘‘ crest.’’ No 
harm accrued in that—in one way—but in 
those cases where a sub-cres{ is created for a 
distinct cadet-house, questions, running to the 
very roots of practical heraldry, and to the 
utility of our system of differencing, and of 
the ‘‘ external ornaments,’’ would arise if dis- 
tinct badge-rights were to be created by Lyon 
without due regard to the principles of differ- 
encing, found in—even—English standards. 

It is desirable to say this plainly now, 
before any ‘‘system’’ regarding Badge-and- 
Standard-details is either formally laid down 
(by Lyon exercising Ministerially the 
Authority of the Crown) or some provisional 
set of rules is informally framed like that 
which Stoddart devised for shield-differencing, 
which though used in a general way is not 
a binding or authoritative system. 

Whether a Badge and standard are 
* added’? by Lyon to a coat of arms is 
entirely a ‘‘ Ministerial’? matter for his 
pleasure and discretion, though one observes 
that the rules in the middle ages seem to 
have been considerably more definite than 
they are in England to-day, and below a cer- 
tain rank, ‘‘guidons’’ and ‘“ pennons’’ 
were the rallying flags appointed, The feudal 
baron seems to have been the lowest hereditary 
degree entitled to the (4 yard) standard. 
The duty of a ‘“‘ War leader ’’ or baillie, was 
to serve under the standard of the ‘‘ Heredi- 
tary Head” of his feudo-tribal lineage 
though no doubt in certain contingencies, to 
display that flag in his or her absence, whilst 
in other circumstances he had a distinct post 
on the right of the line. Here he may well 
have had occasion for a distinct subsidiary 
swallowtailed flag of his own, and the nature 
of such may well be a matter for the con- 
sideration of our Kings of Arms—even though 
such flags may now be displayed only in 
‘* peaceful pageantry.’’!® 

It must be repeated, and emphatically, that 
if heraldry is not to be stultified, and if its 
modern administration is not to be held up 
to ridicule (and as something which never 
would, or could, have been tolerated in the 
Days of Chivalry) the Kings of Arms will, 
in the exercise of the Royal prerogative to 





19 There is no finding that a War Leader has any 
“ functions ” save “ in battle on land and sea,’’ but 
this maor or steward may well have duties to and 
under his Hereditary-Chief. the Representer of his 
House, even in peaceful matters—when “ collecting 
his revenue "—though feuduties may have replaced 
“calps "—though I will not say cuddichs (free 
feasts) are not still obtainable by feudo-celtic mag- 
_ on certain occasions !—by diplomacy if not 
y law. 
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them committed, require to be most careful 
about the constituting and recording of 
Badges and Standards, guidons and pennons, 
to see that nothing be inadvertently perpe- 
trated which leads to heraldic confusion even 
when displayed under modern ceremonial con- 
ditions. Badges ought not to be ‘‘ allowed ”’ 
to all and sundry, and in devising standards, 
etc., for cadets of sufficient importance to 
merit these, regard ought to be had to the 
feudo - military considerations originally 
present in the age when Badges developed, 
and formed (along with the personal banners) 
a closely-knit system of organised identifica- 
tion in the feudal army. 


One is inclined to think that when sub- 
sidiary standards fall to be allowed, that they 
should include both the principal badge and 
the subsidiary badge (if any) and that a 
recognised order for the marshalling of these, 
and any subsidiary distinctive charges, should 
be explicitly laid down, so that those having 
occasion to understand the import of an 
heraldic display, should be able to ascertain 
the rules20 in operation. 


These rules, or the nature of a number of 
them, become apparent when one begins to 
analyse the detail of the medieval standards 
on record, The composition of these flags was 
not a matter of taste and fancy, but was 
governed by very practical considerations, of 
which an examination will be appropriate on 


a future occasion. 
HERALDICA. 





20 In Scotland Lyon has not only power to re- 
form arms which do not conform to the Laws of 
Arms, but “if the samine is deficient” he may 
‘“‘prescrive”’ new heraldic ules;  (‘ Scots 
Heraldry,’ p. 8, citing Privy Council, 2nd Ser. iii, p. 
594) just as.the English College of Arms, in Chap- 
ter, may pass resolutions of an Heraldic nature; 
and just as the Earl Marshal of England has on 
numerous occasions made Statutes and Regulations 
regarding the Laws of Arms. 

Similarly, in the recital of the more particular 
duties appartaining to the Office of Lyon, the 
Commission of Lord Lyon Sir Jerome Lindsay of 
Annanland, 8 Nov. 1620, include to ‘‘ Mak statutes 
and constitutiounis for observing of the saine 
honourable office of Armes in the puritie and right 
ordour.” (‘Heraldry in Scotland,’ 452). 

One has to recollect that arms were matters of 
the utmost business and defensive importance; and 
that confusion therein was liable to bring about 
disaster. In these circumstances the Kings of Arms 


had to be in a position to make the requisite_rules 
for preventing confusion and inefficiency. The point, 
and ambit, of this is however another aspect of 
the Laws of Arms on which further exposition 
would be instructive and interesting. : 








THE NUMBERING OF HOUSES IN 
LONDON STREETS. 


A PASSAGE from Hatton’s ‘A New View 
of London,’ published in 1708, has often 
been cited as evidence that the numbering of 
houses in parts of London was in practice 
long before the passing of the Acts of 1762 
and 1765 which compelled the removal of 
shop signs and provided for systematic street 
numbering. The passage referred to reads: 
‘* Prescot Street, a spacious and regular built 
street on the south side of the Tenter Ground 
in Goodman’s Fields. Instead of signs the 
houses here are distinguished by numbers, as 
the staircases in the Inns of Court and Chan- 
cery.”” (Vol. i, p. 65.) This statement is 
definite and precise but instances of the use 
of house numbering in Prescot Street, or 
elsewhere in London, at so early a date have 
not been forthcoming and it would be interest. 
ing to know whether they can be given from 
contemporary sources such as diaries, letters 
or advertisements, So far as a search in early 
Directories has gone it would seem that the 
usage did not become at all general until 1768, 
Previous to that year instances are so few 
that it may be worth while to give them in 
detail in the hope that others may be added 
to them, and—if possible—specific instances 
given which would bear out Hatton’s state 
ment that Prescot Street was numbered in 
1708. 
The earliest instances I can point to at 
present are as follows :— 


; 1727. 
In _ going through about two thousand 
records of Fire Insurance Policies be 


tween the years 1721 and 1727 I came 
upon two cases only where a street num- 
ber was used—all the other addresses were 
identified by shop signs. One was No. 4 in 
Ropemakers’ Alley, in Little Moorfields, and 
the other No. 53 in Burr Street, East Smith- 
field ; both in 1727. 

An examination of such early London 
Directories as I have available produced the 
following results :— 

1740 and 1744 ‘Complete Guide.’ 

Only one house numbered, ,that of John 
Carr, ‘‘ an African Director,’’ at No. 9 Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields: other houses in Lincoln’s 
Inn and also in Prescot Street are un-num- 


bered. 
1752 ‘ Complete Guide.’ 
Three houses bear numbers :— 
No. 9 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
No. 4 on The Paved Stones in Moorfields 
No, 5 Prescot Street, Goodman’s Fields. 
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1755 ‘ Complete Guide.’ 


The two above mentioned houses in Lin- 
coln’s Inn and Moorfields, are again num- 
bered. The Prescot Street entry does not 
re-appear. 


1760 ‘ Complete Guide.’ 


In this Directory only four houses are num- 
bered : — 
No. 6 Baker’s Buildings, Old Bethlem 
Nos. 6 and 8 Spital Square 
No. 7 Steward Street, Spitalfields 
A newly arisen rival publication titled 


1760 ‘ Universal Pocket Companion ’ 


gives no fewer than twenty numbered 
addresses, almost 1 per cent. of the entries; 
five of these are in the Inns of Court and 
Chancery. The remainder are as follows :— 
No. 6 Baker’s Buildings, Old Bethlem 
No. 2 Bell Lane, Spitalfields 
No, 36 Burr Street, Wapping 
No. 25 Gulston Square, Whitechapel 
Nos, 5, 11, 12, 15, 20 and 27 Prescot 
Street, Goodman’s Fields 
No. 29 Skinner Street, Bishopsgate 
Nos. 6, 8, and 18 Spital Square 
No. 7 Steward Street, Spitalfields 


1763 ‘Complete Guide.’ 


Possibly as the result of this competition the 
next issue of the ‘Complete Guide’ extends 
its numbered entries to thirty-one, eleven of 
which occur in the Inns of Court and Chan- 
cery. The remaining twenty mostly corre- 
ag with those in the last given list with 
the addition oi one entry in Gloucester Street, 
Bloomsbury, and one in Hoxton Square. 


1765 ‘ Complete Guide ’ 


extends the evidence of numbered houses 
to thirty-six, covering much the same ground 
as the 1763 list, with the addition of two 
houses in Charterhouse Square, one in -Bed- 
ford Row, one in Stepney Causeway, one in 
New Hermitage Street, Wapping, and one in 
Union Court, Broad Street. The numbered 
entries in the Inns have risen to seventeen. 


1768 ‘ Complete Guide.’ 


By this time the numbering system has 
taken firm hold and about ‘three-quarters of 
the houses bear numbers. 

It is noticeable that in the early days the 
new method was confined to the quieter locali- 
ties more on the outskirts of the town. Occu- 
pants of the main business streets in the City, 
such as Cheapside and Fleet Street, and those 
outside the City boundaries, like Holborn 
and the Strand, were evidently loathe to 





relinquish the individuality expressed in 
their sign boards and were reluctant to 
depend upon the efficacy of the numbered 
address. Shop-keepers’ billheads and trade 
cards until quite late in the century often 
display the old shop-sign in addition to the 
new street number. 


AmBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 





STEVENSON : THE WRONG BOX. 
Nores anp Comments: II. 
(See clxxxii. 187.) 


Cuap II. It might have been well to add 
here that Browndean is an imaginary village, 
amma founded on Bramdean. But it 

as a railway station, while Bramdean is 
some way off the two lines which separate 
after Alton and that which, east of them, 
passes Petersfield. 

Cuap. V. A Squirradical. This combina- 
tion does not appear to be noted in the 
‘O.E.D.’ under a_ separate heading or 
‘‘ Squire.’”’ A reference a few lines later to 
‘‘that extinct animal, the Squire,’’ shows 
that Stevenson knew little of English village 
life. At the date when he wrote we knew 
several country gentlemen who were the 
principal land-owners in village districts. 
They had their peculiar ways, but were cer- 
tainly a great assistance to the communities 
they dominated, and when later the increase 
of taxation made them sellers of their land 
or non-resident, they were much missed. The 
agents or newly-moneyed gentry who took 
their places had often neither the ways nor 
the manners which country «folk could 
approve. See Froude ‘On the Uses of a 
Landed Gentry.’ His model Squire, Mr. 
Smith, who made so many improvements in 
the Scilly Islands, was an advanced Radical. 

A ‘‘garishly illuminated van”’ and “ glis- 
tening athletes’’ are typical examples of 
Stevenson’s elaboration of adverb and adjec- 
tive. On the next page the “‘ artisans of this 
victory ’’—‘‘ artificers’’ would be more 
natural—is a phrase unusual enough to be 
added to the ‘OED., when it is revised. 

Julia and Gideon in the process of undoing 
the portentous packing-case were ‘‘ kneeling 
side + side, engaged like hay-makers.”’ Hay- 
makers dp not usually kneel. So, perhaps, 
the comma separates two distinct statements. 
It is said of the colossal statue, ‘‘ His muscles 
stand out like penny rolls,’’ which seems 
rather obscure as a comparison. What is 
the image? 


The hansom at the end of the 
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chapter has recently been discussed in ‘ N. 
and Q.’ as one of the lost joys of London. 
Morris promised sixpence above the fare for 
speed and had to make it a shilling. Drivers 
of hansoms always expected a good tip and I 
(V. R.) shall not soon forget the face of the 
driver who had just deposited an eminent 
legal luminary in a grey frock-coat at the 
Law Courts. Disgust and restraint were 
both marked on it. What could he not have 
said if he had dared! 


Cuar. VI. The ‘ hansom span through 
the streets of London.’’ ‘‘ Spun’’ would be 
more natural. The gradual change in the 
preterite of this and other verbs in the nine- 
teenth century is a curious feature of English 
which has never been noticed in detail. 
Such forms as ‘“‘sung”’ for ‘‘sang’’ re- 
mained more frequently than is realised. A 
““small sickly looking gentleman (probably 
a curate)’’ is Bill’s description of the music- 
teacher. See further for his clerical appear- 
ance in chap. vii. His anemic caution and 
respectability are admirably contrasted later 
with the reckless and wild behaviour of the 
free-drinking Michael. He is ready for any 
prank and gives a loose to his inclinations 
and desire for drink as freely as Mr. Bob 
Sawyer when he rode on the roof of the 
chaise. Ben Allen explained his conduct 
with the words, ‘‘ Except when he’s elevated, 
Bob’s the quietest creature breathing.” 
Michael, always volatile, always elevated, 

leases us by his tremendous spirits. ‘‘ Every- 

ody about that van was mortal.’’ That is, 
dead drunk. ‘‘Oh, they were all like ’’— 
and Bill paused for a simile—‘‘ like lords!’’ 
Samson remarks, ‘ Samsen Agonistes,’ 1418, 
that 

Lords are lordliest in their wine. 

Morris uses twice the word “‘ precipitation,” 
which seems a little elaborate for him. But 
it is in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ and Dickens was 
no stylist, searching for “ boss words.’”’ A 
“‘man’s first duty is to his own nerve.” 
Strange that in English the singular of 
‘nerve’? presents courage, resolution, self- 
command and control, while the plural indi- 
cates the opposite sense of worry, inaction, 
mere fuss and futile complaint which make 
the person so afflicted a nuisance to anyone 
who has to listen. 

The ‘‘ venal doctor,”’ as is hinted, is fairly 
common in fiction but hardly, one thinks, in 
real life. The tattered apothecary in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ready to sell a good 
poison, has had many followers who help our 
writers of thrillers. Morris expects to spot a 
“corrupt physician’? by looking in the 








streets’ for a red lamp and herbs in the 
window.’’ E. D. notes on this: The red lamp, 
as a sign of a doctor’s house, seems to have 
vanished from London streets, possibly con. 
demned by B.M.A. etiquette. I don’t think 
herbs in the window (of a qualified practi- 
tioner) have been seen in my time, in the 
South of England, at any rate. I add that 
after inquiring from a Scottish chemist, I 
have heard that in Scotland the doctor's 
house was, and still is, commonly a shop 
showing jars with select herbs in them, 
and a red light where a surgery is indicated. 
My authority recalls one establishment of that 
sort only in London as.a survival. The 
herbalists have flourished increasingly of 
late years and claim to cure all sorts of 
diseases without a doctor’s intervention. I 
have not seen the red lamp since 1901, 
but my calls on a doctor at _ night 
have been few. The title of Conan Doyle's 
book of 1894, ‘Round the Red Lamp,’ sug- 
gests that it was familiar in London in the ° 
“nineties, but I do not pretend to any parti- 

cular knowledge of the points raised. (V. R.) 

The statue ‘‘ stood a fathom and half in 
his stockings.’ | Most writers would have 
said ‘‘nine feet.”’ It was ‘‘a medley of 
disjected members: the quadragenarian torso 
prone against the pedestal.’’ Horace wrote 
‘etiam disjecti membra poetae,’’ Sat. I, 4, 
62, “‘ the limbs of the poet tossed in different 
places.’”’ The participle ‘‘disjecti’’ belongs 
rather to the limbs than the poet, and the 
quotation derived from the passage is usually 
“‘disjecta membra,’’ omitting the poet. 
This is used by Boswell in his’ ‘ Life of 
Johnson’ twice, year 1737 and 1763, and 
translated here by Stevenson. The torso, 
being a ‘‘ genuine antique,’’ was not forty 
years old but was that of a man apparently 
about forty, Hercules at the height of his 
manhood. 

‘Sleep long delayed to visit the dilapi- 
dated hero.’’ Dilapidiate, ‘‘to pull stone 
from stone,’ might have been literally 
applied to the statue. Commonly the word is 
used to indicate an appearance of decay or 
something in need of repair, like the ‘‘ dilapi- 
dated harness ’’ done up with string in Chap. 
III. Here Morris, aching with his unusual 
exertions over the destruction of the statue 
and worn down by the difficulties he has to 
face about the contents of the barrel, is 4 
broken man, reduced to a state of collapse. 
The adjective in this sense is one of Steven- 
son’s unusual touches. 

‘“Miss Hazeltine (like all women left to 
themselves) had subsisted entirely upon 
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cake.’’ True enough formerly with cocoa as 
the beverage. But the emancipation of 
women may have changed all this. Now- 
adays a cigarette would be required as well. 

“The wind wuthered.”’ he fame of 
‘Wuthering Heights’ has brought this pro- 
vincial word into a small, popular dictionary. 
“Roar sullenly’’ is the sense given. The 
novel explains the word in Chap. I as used 
of ‘‘ atmospheric tumult... in stormy 
weather.”’ 

“ Adminicles of misery.’ Things that 
aided, increased his feelings of depression 
and incompetence. The latest quotation in 
the ‘O.E.D.’ in this sense is of 1872. The 
first volume was published in 1884 before 
‘The Wrong Box’ appeared to brighten the 
world of readers. The word has also a 
special legal sense. See Chap. xxii. of ‘ The 

eart of Midlothian.’ 

After a poor attempt at forging his uncle’s 
name and presenting a cheque, Morris is 
told by an official called in to deal with him 
that owing to the signature, ‘‘the bank can 
hardly consider it—what shall I say ?—busi- 
ness-like.’” The bank has seen his uncle and 
gives Morris no money and a troublous time 
till he scrambles somehow out of it. Then, find- 
ing himself suspected, he reflects that ‘‘ their 
whole behaviour is thoroughly unbusiness- 
like.” Unlike Michael, Morris has no com- 
mand of language beyond the ordinary. 


Cuap, VII. ‘‘W. D. Pitman, Artist,’’ 
was ‘‘ highly distinguished by his ill-success.’’ 
The last word is unusual and goes back to the 
earlier time when ‘‘ success’? was a neutral 
word, meaning merely what happens next. 
Shakespeare has ‘‘ good-”’ and ‘ bad-suc- 
cess.”’ Scott uses the latter in the ‘ Pirate,’ 
Chap. 22. 

“The backward parts and ‘ abject rear’ 
of this aesthetic dwelling.’”? The two words 
quoted are from ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ III, 
3, 162. The account of Pitman’s career 
doubtless owes something to Stevenson’s 
sojourn among the artistic world in France. 
The artist had ‘‘ a collar without a parting ”’ 
and his appearance was ‘‘ tentatively cleri- 
cal,” as Bill had perceived in Chap. V. He 
had the all-round collar then and later 
commonly worn by clergymen. Those who 
survived from the forties sometimes still wore 
a white tie of the sort now only seen with 
dress clothes and a cutaway coat, a much 
more comely form of dress. 

“A barrel not big enough to hold Disco- 
bolus.”’ The last word indicates the well- 
known statue of the thrower of the Discus, 
a masterpiece by Myron frequently repro- 








duced, There is a copy in the British Museum. 
Pitman says of the om that ‘‘ remembering 
an old adage, I determined not to open it 
except in the presence of my lawyers.’’ What 
is the adage? Does he mean “‘ Hide nothing 
from thy minister, physician and lawyer,” 
which has been traced back to 1578? 

“Might have made way with Mr, Semi- 
topolis.’? So the Tusitala Edition. Clearly 
a misprint for ‘‘ made away with.’’ Michael 
suggests that the pair would ‘“‘ look devilish 
romantic-shovelling out the sod by the moon’s 
pale ray.’’ He turns readily to poetic lan- 
guage like Richard Swiveller. The problem 
of getting rid of the corpse ‘‘ I have long con- 
templated in the light of an A.B. case; here 
it is at last under my hand in specie.’’ This 
use of A.B. is not noted in the ‘O.E.D.’ It 
is a legal statement on a case which does not 
give the name of the parties concerned. ‘‘ An 
A.B. memorial”’ is in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ 
chap. 10. ‘‘ In specie,’’ meaning “‘in actual 
form,’’ is also a legal phrase. 

‘* , . while you were mudding.”’ That is, 
“‘ modelling.’? The ‘O.E.D.’ gives a quota- 
tion from the Prologue of ‘The Wrecker.’ 
‘‘ I’m playful but quite coherent.” Cf, ‘ Pick- 
wick, chap. 1. Mr. Pickwick, astonished at 
Mr. Sawyer’s behaviour on the top of a 
chaise, asks, ‘‘ Are you mad, sir?” ‘ Not a 
bit of it,’’ replied Bob; ‘‘ only cheerful.” 


Vv. BR. 
E. D. 
(To be concluded.) 


CHURCHWARDENS AS AEDILES 
AND CHAMBERLAINS 
(clxxxi. 170) 


AND ICONOMI. 
(clxxxi. 232). 


ie is hardly to be expected ‘that the noun 

aedile either in English or in its Latin 
form would be in use in Britain before the 
Revival virus (this word is not used in any 
sense hostile to the spirit of the Renascence 
as a whole), had borne fruit in our ecclesias- 
tico-political spheres ; but with oeconomus the 
case is different; it is an ecclesiastical term 
persisting through at least twelve centuries, 
before the introduction of the aedilician 
churchwarden. Its holders were the actual 
dispensers and managers—‘‘ dispensatores et 
gubernatores rerum ecclesiasticarum’’ (but 
not the distributors) of the funds and mate- 
rials given for the relief of the poor and for 
general church purposes. 
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During the first eight or nine centuries of 
diocesan church organisation (c. 350—c. 1200) 
there does not, appear to have been a clear 
distinct universally observed demarcation of 
the respective activities of the oeconomi and 
the diaconi: both were intimately concerned 
with charitable works and in some churches 
each probably undertook common duties inter- 
changeably with the other (and if so, the 
direction in the P.B. Greek edition of 1664 
had historical precedent) ;1 but it does not 
appear that primitive deacons and. chamber- 
lains collected as our churchwardens and 
sidesmen now do from the congregation in 
public worship by means of a bag, bason, box 
or plate personally carried round. Evidently 
the general custom was similar to that of the 
Jewish temple,2—a custom which apparently 
continued in the English Church until after 
the alteration of the first Reformation Prayer 
Book (1549)3 which had required the people 
to come and offer and the substitution of the 
present method of ‘‘ taking the collection ”’ 
introduced by later versions of that book.4 
The substituted method had become possible 
and more convenient owing to the altered 
circumstances of the offertory, 

The early notices (from the third century 
to the tenth) are fairly numerous but refer 
usually to those chamberlains (oeconomi) who 
acted under the direct authority of a purely 
local ‘‘ bishop ’’ whose power, after the middle 
of the fourth century, over all clergy, church- 
officers, and ecclesiastical property was abso- 
lute, including even direction and allocation 
of gifts and oblations offered in town and 
rural congregations, as well as those of the 
‘* great churches.’’5 These ‘‘ oeconomi eccle- 
siae’’ when attached to a ‘‘great’’ or 
‘mother ’’ church were really officers of the 
bishop of that church and often acted in 
conjunction with an arch-deacon. In a large 
church there might also be an arch-oeconomus. 
In Justinian’s time, even if per accidens in 
clerical orders, these oeconomi were formally 

1 The words in the Greek text of the Rubric 
(1664) signifying ‘“‘ deacons, chamberlains or other 
fit persons” are quite unemphatic. They are in 
the plural number and are printed without the 
article. 

2 St. Matthew v, 23; St. 
_Luke xxi, 1. 

3 Daniel, ‘ The Prayer Book, Its History, Lan- 
guage and Contents,’ p. 356; Parker, ‘ The First 
Prayer Book of King Edward VI.’ 

4 In the 1552 P.B. the churchwardens or their 





Mark xii, 41; St. 


nominees are directed to “‘ gather” ... and put 
into the poor men’s box. 
5 Bingham, ‘ Antiquities of the Christian 


ng 
Church,” vol. .i; 30-33 and p. 191. 











wardens of church property in the power of 
the bishop. These church chamberlains were, 
in many places usually, but not invariably, 
appointed by the bishop and were his officials 
and not the servants of the donors of the 
funds and goods, or of the congregations by 
whose members the gifts were presented. It 
cannot be said that these oeconomi of bishops 
were the models or source from which congre- 
gation-stewards were established. 

Again, drawing upon Bingham’s researches, 
we find a purely local set of church officers 
elected in each congregation to take care of 
the ornaments, treasure and oblations, and to 
transact external business matters connected 
with their own congregation as such, includ- 
ing most probably, alterations and repairs to 
the building in which they worshipp They 
were the ‘‘seniores ecclesiae,’’ or more cor 
rectly ‘‘ seniores ecclesiastici’’’ and were, in 
Bingham’s opinion, comparable to church- 
wardens, vestrymen, and stewards. For the 
orderly conduct of public worship there were 
certain essentials, and) men of affairs were 
necessary to see that they were duly provided 
and always at hand when wanted. These 
‘“seniores’’ were laymen and ranked below 
the deacons in order of dignity. Unfortun- 
ately so little information has been preserved 
concerning them that it is impossible to say 
dogmatically that they were the historical 
origin of our English churchwardens and 
parochial vestrymen as known since the 
thirteenth century. 

Congregational autonomy in these purely 
internal matters was legally enforced during 
the fifth century at Constantinople ; but must 
have been almost of necessity a common factor 
of corporate economy from the very first. 
The material and formal elements of Christ- 
ian life, individual and collective, would 
cause both differentiation and concentration 
to meet particular circumstances. In town 
and country churches other than the “‘ great 
churches,’’ which for convenience may be 
called Cathedrals, a Ruling Elder may have 
acted as treasurer and steward of the congre- 
gation under the general name “‘praepositus,” 
or maybe, ‘‘ defensor ecclesias,’’ if qualified 
and competent. Defensores are mentioned 4 
few times in Justinian’s Code, but informa- 
tion as to their status and the scope of their 
duties is obscure. The opinion which is most 
in accordance with the references in the Codex 
is that they were solicitors and notaries repre 
senting the Church, the clergy, or a congrega- 
tion, in legal proceedings, and also presented 





6 Op. cit., vol. i, p. 85. 
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petitions to the Emperor in ecclesiastical 
causes, 

With Emperor Constantine’s official adhe- 
sion to Christianity (a.p. 313) a new era 
dawned upon the Church; and under the 
favouring conditions of civil government 
church aout ge very greatly increased 
and necessarily the practice of Christian 
virtues entailed establishment support and 
supervision of means of alleviating the mis- 
fortunes of the poor, the sick, the homeless, 
the stranger, the orphan and the widow. The 
‘Codex Justinianus,’ incorporating pre- 
viously existing laws and provisions respect- 
ing all these activities and institutions, yields 
oficial and reliable information. for deter- 
mining the relative importance and functions 
of a church chamberlain (oeconomus). One 
of the very numerous passages will suffice to 
illustrate, ‘‘ ut in causis ecclesiasticis 
nullum alium conveniri fas sit; nisi eum 
dispensatorem pauperum, id est oeconomum 
ecclesiae . . . praecipimus.’’—Cod. Just. Bk. 
I, iii, 33. In this connection the employment 
of the defensor ecclesiae is also mentioned. 
The oeconomus in the foregoing quotation was 
the bishop’s agent and not a congregation- 
steward. 

During the two centuries between Constan- 
tine’s accession and the compilation of Justin- 
ian’s code Christian charitable organisations 
increasingly abounded and their means of sup- 
port must have been ample; but such activi- 
ties necessitate officials, buildings and also 
business relations, and where these are exten- 
sive some litigation is inevitable even in the 
best regulated societies; hence the need of an 
authoritative representative to act for the 
Church in matters where the parties did not 
see eye to eye with each other. It cannot be 
supposed that all their differences of view 
would fall within the apostolic injunction 
given by St. Paul to the Corinthian church- 
men.” 

An idea of the nature and extent of these 
charitable activities is afforded (but not ex- 
haustively) by the imperial rules and enact- 
ments made for their control. They included 
district visitors (circuitores) ; guest-houses for 
strangers (xenodochia) with their superinten- 
dents—the hostels of the day; sick-nurses 
(nosodochi) ; officers for the relief of beggars 
(ptochotrophi); orphanotrophi for orphans 
and their orphanages; brephotrophi for over- 
sight of clinics for babies in arms and geronto- 
comia (homes for the aged). To these as well as 
tothe church buildings and their upkeep dona- 
tions, legacies and bequests could be legally 





71. Corinthians vi. 





made with only slight restriction. Together 
with these institutions and their superinten- 
dents, in nearly every instance in the Codex, 
the oeconomi ecclesiae were associated. We 
do not find the deacon named in this connec- 
tion as a disposer of or as a governor of 
charitable benefits? and yet St. Jerome (346- 
420) referred to deacons (angrily according to 
Bingham) as ‘‘mensarum et viduarum 
ministri’’ but St. Jerome was not writing a 
text-book for practitioners in the Imperial 
Courts of Law. 

Mention has already been made of the un- 
suitability for personal individual collection 
of the objects formerly offered by members of 
congregations. These consisted of money, 
bread, wine, corn, fruits in season, honey, 
vestments and other goods and occasionally 
living creatures such as birds and young 
lambs, and documents of title to property ;10 
all these were brought to the clare and 
offered at the appointed time during service; 
but more significant and instructive from a 
ritual point of view were the oblations of in- 
cense andi oil for the service of the altar, to- 
gether with wax for candles. The nature of 
the offerings differed in different churches and 
districts. It was a regular duty of the serving 
deacons to receive these offerings, to carry 
them to the altar and deliver them thereon to 
the officiating priest who blessed them there. 

Customarily, after the service, part of the 
oblations was distributed by the deacons, or 
others chosen to act for them, to the poor. 
Therefore in this respect deacons could quite 





8 Cod. Just. I, iii, 41, and elsewhere in tit. iii. 


9 Rome itself, which we may take as a model, 
for the better supervision and administration of 
these activities was divided into seven “ regiones ’ 
each under the care of a deacon and notarial assis- 
tants. This system was in operation from the 
fourth century, or earlier, until the twelfth. 

10 Smith, ‘ Dict. Chr. Ant.’, vol. ii, oblations. 
Bingham, vol. ii, p. 752. Palmer, ‘ Antiquities of 
the English Ritual,’ vol. ii, sec. viii. 

11 Incense. An early canon of the Church, of 
unascertained date, forbids anything besides oil to 
the lamps and incense in the time of the oblation 
to be brought to the altar. 

St. Ambrose commenting upon ch. 1, verse 11, 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, wrote thus: “I wish the 
angel may stand by us when we incense the altar 
and offer our sacrifice. Yea, doubtless the angel 
stands by us at the time when Christ stands there 
and is offered upon the altar.” The translation 
from the Latin is that given in Bingham, who 
thought that the words would bear a _ mystical 
interpretation rather than literal; but the very 
definite expression of St. Ambrose and the circum- 
stances then present in his mind, as understood 
from his context, are opposed to that suggestion, 
which in controversy would be inconclusive. 
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appropriately be called ‘‘ servers of tables ’’ 
and “‘ relieving officers ’’ to widows and needy 
families. It is clear, however, that from their 
first mention there was an order of serving- 
men (diaconi, ministri) who were not mere 
receivers and distributors ; but were primarily 
preachers, teachers, and assistants at the 
altar, and it is certain also that the term 
deacon was often applied generically to cover 
presbyters andi, bishops as well as the lower 
order.!2 The specific use of the term deacon 
is seen in the Epistle of St. Ignatius to the 
Trallians where he writes: ‘‘ Those too who 
are deacons of the mysteries of Jesus Christ}5 
must in every way be pleasing unto all. For 
they are not deacons of meats and drinks but 
are servants of the Church of God. So they 
must be on their guard against blame as 
against fire.’’ 

The Christian social system and institu- 
tions existing during the fourth and fifth 
centuries continued, except in ‘things purely 
accidental, unchanged until the gradual 
establishment of independent parish endow- 
ments for clergy and fabric caused a gradual 
diminution in the people’s offerings and the 
formal establishment of parochial vestries 
with executive officers responsible for the 
maintenance and goods of their parish church 
or the public portion of it. 

These officer-bearers were named ‘‘ custodes 
bonorum ecclesiae,’’ gardiani, oeconomi, and 
sometimes propositi, where Latin was the 
medium of record: and wardeyns, wardynes, 
churchwardens and churchmaisters, each with 
many variants, in English and colloqually.'4 
‘* Custodes ’? seems to have been the earliest 
and commonest so far as vestry minutes and 
churchwardens accounts give evidence. 





12 Bingham, vol. i, p. 85, and for application 
generically of the term priest to bishops, presbyters 
and deacons see pp. 81, 82 and 86 of the same vol. 


13 The Greek text which is here rendered, 
“deacons of the Mysteries ", if genuine and taken 
historically is consistent with translation as “ min- 
isters of the sacraments ’’; but many competent 
scholars have rejected that interpretation. This 
quotation is from Shawley’s Epistles of St. Igna- 
tius, vol. (S.P.C.K., 1900). See also Hefele’s 
‘Patrum Apost. Opera.’ texts and notes, p. 190. 

14 In St. John’s (Glastonbury) Churchwardens’ 
Accounts from 1418, their earliest extant, ‘‘ cus- 
todes ” only is used until 1553, but those of Henry 
VIII and Edward VI are missing; then, between 
1554 and 1584, “‘ custodes sive gardiani”’ and after 
the latter date churchwardens usually. These 
church chamberlains were paid out of the parish 
funds three shillings and fourpence each, p.a. Was 
such payment customary elsewhere? ‘ Somerset 
and Dorset Notes and Gueries. iv, xxvi, and sub- 
sequent issues. 








The word ‘‘ Iconami’’ to which reference 
is drawn at clxxxi. 2, as  occur- 
ring in the Godmanchester (Hunts) Court 
Book, between 1531 and 1565, seems to 
show a late survival of oeconomi; perhaps 
phonetic, influenced by local speech. There 
are passages in at least three twelfth century 
Latin MSS. of Justinians Codex where the 
word is written ‘‘iconomi.’’ The interpreta. 
tion of oeconomus as patron is not borne out 
by the great 0.U.P. Lexicon Totius Latini- 
tatis (1835). 

The Christian societies which mediately or 
immediately owed their establishment to the 
Roman Church would naturally reproduce in 
their infant foundations the essential features 
of worship and order to which their founders 
had been habituated. The details of that 
system may be gathered from such standard 
works as those of Bingham, Palmer and 
Smith (‘Chr, Ant.’). In addition to those 
standard authorities from which so much of 
this article has been drawn, there are several 
more modern works very helpful and! of these 
two deserve special mention for the wealth of 
circumstance with which they describe the 
worship activities and servants of that 
Church at the time when English Christian- 
ity was founded and increasingly developed 
upon orthodox Roman models with perhaps 
a. few Gallican modifications; they are: 
‘Solemn Mass at Rome in the Ninth Cen- 
tury,’ by Rev. O. J. Reichel, M.A., B.C.L., 
Exeter Diocesan and Archaeological Society 
(1895), and Abbot Snow’s ‘St. Gregory the 
Great’ (Hodges, 1892), chapters xiii and xv 
especially. 

Of the Church of the Ancient Britons little 
is definitely known as to their local and con- 
gregational organisations or ritual, but it 
may be inferred that it was small in numbers 
and, compared with the contemporary 
churches of Italy, Gaul and Spain, was 
poverty-stricken. From whatever sources it 
had its foundation and moulding influences 
there is no reason to imagine its needs and 
means of subsistence to have much differed 
in kind from those which characterised the 
Christian communities everywhere else 
within the Empire. But since the Church of 
the English was neither a continuation of 
nor in any way connected with its British 
predecessor, the possible or probable arrange- 
ments for managing the revenue and posses- 
sions of the latter do not enter into this sur- 
vey. The Church of the English was founded 
by Rome, nurtured from Italy, Gaul, Ireland 





and Scotland. “The British Church held 
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aloof and refused to help in the work.’’ 

The characteristics of our Anglo-Saxon 
churchmen in matters of faith, worship and 
aimsgiving and their types of organisation 
under Italian and Gallican influences and the 
marked assiduity in collecting for ecclesias- 
tical purposes. a considerable amount of pro- 
perty, both real and personal, have been sub- 
ects of research by many ecclesiologists, both 
British and foreign, but very little attention 
seems to have been devoted to demarcation 
of proper functions and actual operations 
assigned to or carried out by individuals who 
performed their offices under and in virtue of 
special titles outside the ambit of clerical 
rank. 

In the early years of the English Church 
the chamberlain does not appear, a deacon 
acted as secretary, personal attendant and 
occasionally as interpreter to the bishop, 
accompanying him in his itineraries, but 
where the bishop’s house ‘‘ contained a num- 
ber of clerks, priests, monks and nuns, and 
was both a home of retreat to the weary mis- 
sionary and a school for the young ’’!5 there 
would certainly be an account-keeper and 
whether he was named arcarius, custos, 
major-domo or oeconomus, his functions 
would be those of chamberlain, and if the 
bishop had an oratory within his premises the 
account-keeper would be its warden also. 
Later, when patient evangelisation had won 
the inhabitants, and vills or townships had 
their own places of worship, a system similar 
to that which had been common in northern 
Gaul for three centuries before the conversion 
of the Anglo-Saxons was established. The 
diocese (parochia) of Le Mans (Cenoman- 
nica) is a good example, as its records are so 
full. There, St. Julian about the year 340, 
under very favourable circumstances, had set 
up his own mother church and, very soon 
afterwards, many diaughter churches in the 
city and in the surrounding country, from 
each of which he required contributions of 
bread, wine, wax and oil to be paid to the 
“custodes ’’ of the mother church, which is 
also termed the “‘ senior ecclesia.’’16 

It should be pointed out, however, that the 
conversion of the English proceeded by way 
of tribes and tribal divisions and in Gaul 
through towns and large village settlements, 
and when the tribal factor in England had 
given way to a parochial system with the vill, 
township or hundred as the church unit, with 





15 Stubbs, ‘ Constitutional History of England,’ 
. i, p. 245. : 

16 ‘Institut des Provinces de France—Memoires, 
serie,” vol. (1845). 

















or without a local magnate as patron or 
defensor, each congregation would be left to 
provide maintenance as well for the clergy 
(wholly or in part), as for the fabric, the 
poor, the necessities of ritual and the usual 
organisations, as in continental churches— 
but, of course, with circumstantial variations, 
and therefore, with local management, local 
men of affairs (custodes or oeconomi) were 
needed. 

Referring to the origin of churchwardens 
properly so-called, Mr. K. M. Macmorran 
writes thus: ‘‘ The office of churchwarden is 
a venerable one. Probably there were real 
churchwardens earlier than the thirteenth 
century. The origin of thé office can be traced 
to a still earlier period.’’!?7 The view advo- 
cated in this note is that not to ‘ synodsmen ”’ 
but to ‘‘ custodes ecclesiarum’’ we owe the 
origin of our wardens, Independent self- 
contained congregations with legal and moral 
responsibilities could not long survive without 
some such ‘‘ business managers ’’—creditable 
lay persons who should keep things in order 
and resist or modify interference whether 
coming from within or without its own limits. 

The history of the church in France pre- 
sents an interesting parallel study to that in 
England—particularly during the period of 
Normandy, Anjou and Maine connection. 

The status of marguilliers (churchwardens) 
with their qualifications, duties and responsi- 
bilities was clarified and defined by a Napo- 
leonic Decree dated 13 Dec. 1809—De |’ Ad- 
ministration Temporelle des Paroisses. 
Among many far-reaching measures of reform 
and re-organisation it was ordered that in 
every parish there should be a ‘“‘ conseil des 
fabriques’’ consisting, in the first instance, 
of the parish priest or his representative, the 
mayor of the commune or his representative, 
5 nominees of the diocesan bishop, and 4 of 
the local mayor. This Conseil was virtually 
a Close Corporation like our former Select 
Vestries. By it the three marguilliers were 
elected from among its own members. These 
marquilliers sitting together with the parish 
priest constituted a ‘‘ Bureau des Marguil- 
liers.”” Their powers were extensive and well 
regulated. 

Article XXVII of section 2 of chap. i, runs 
thus: ‘‘ Les marguilliers fourniront l’huile, 
le pain, le vin, l’encens, la cire, et générale- 
ment tous les objets de consommation néces- 
saires a l’exercice du culte, ils pourvoiront 





Br A Handbook for Churchwardens and Pdro- 
chia 
(1922). 
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également aux réparations et achats des 
ornements, meubles et ustensiles de l’église et 
de la sacristie.’’ This article of the Decree 
by no means covers the extent of their powers 
and activities. They were the executive offi- 
cers of the parish Conseil, but they elected 
from themselves their president, who was not 
necessarily the curé, a secretary and a trea- 
surer. 


R. B. HeEppte. 


OTES ON THE ‘0.E.D.’— 

APULEIAN. This adjective, meaning ‘‘ex- 
pensive,’ is not in the ‘O.E.D.’ Trollope 
gives it to Lord Ballindine in chap. xv of 
* The Kellys and the O’ Kellys,’ 1848. Apuleius 
was according to Lempriére ‘‘ very expen- 
sive’ in his youth and it is a little odd that 
Ballindine should make an adjective out of 
him, He had been at Eton and Oxford but 
shows no inclination for the study of books, 
and the author of the ‘ Golden Ass ’ is outside 
the range of the ordinary classical curriculum. 
Perhaps Apuleius is chosen because his name 
makes a convenient adjective, while Midas 
and the better-known Crassus the rich do not. 


W. iH. J. 


“To Rer.’’ To my note in ‘N. and Q.’, 
celxxiii. 66, should be added a reference 
thirty-eight years earlier than ‘0O.E.D.’s.’ 
In ‘ Lingua,’ 5, 17, Visas thus speaks in his 
sleep: “* Hai, rett, rett, rett, now bird, now 
looke about that bush, she trust her there- 
about.’’ It was clearly a fowler’s cry. 


G. G. L. 


In the course of some researches I have come 
across two word-usages not cited-in the 
‘O.E.D.’ 

(1) Ptanerarium. Long. ‘ Astronomy,’ 
vol. ii, p. iii (Cambridge, 1785). This is an 
earlier printed use than that in ‘O.E.D.’ 

(2) Urantum. Long. Loc, cit, A machine 
for demonstrating the apparent movement of 
the stars. Not given by ‘0.E.D.’ in this con- 
nection, though it pre-dates the use of the 
word by chemists there given. 


W. Rees WRIGHT, F.R.A.S8. 


Movuntep Inrantry. Appears in Jefferson’s 


writings (vol. viii. p. 486) under 2 Dec. 1806: 


“The nature of the country requires that an 
unusual proportion of the force employed there 
should be cavalry or mounted infantry.”’ 


‘@.E.D.’ gives nothing earlier than 1897. 
Henry ALForD. 


Readers’ Queries. 


(GRAFTON FAMILY OF ROMFORD AND 

ILFORD.—I should be glad to have fur. 
ther information concerning this family, 
which in the late eighteenth and early nine 
teenth centuries possessed considerable estates 
in south-west Essex. I am_ particularly 
anxious to elucidate the rather complicated 
relationship with the Hopkins, Dare and Hall 
families, which is the subject of somewhat 
contradictory accounts by local historians. 
George Terry, in ‘ Memories of Old Ronm- 
ford,’’ (1880) states that the Graftons were 
long settled in Romford and gradually rose 
from obscurity to comparative affluence, “ at 
last living at Hare Lodge and bearing arms.” 
He adds: 

The last known survivor of the family of Grafton 
was Mrs. Elizabeth Grafton Hall Dare, daughter 
and heiress of John Marmaduke Grafton Esq. of 
Hare Lodge. She was born there in 1793, and 
married, in 1815, Robert Westley Hall Dare Esq. 
Mrs. Hall Dare died in 1858, and with her passed 
away this old Romford family. 

In Lysons, ‘ Environs of London,’ (179%) 
under Romford, it is stated that the manor 
of Reden Court in Harolds Wood ward was 
purchased in the early part of the eighteenth 
century by John Hopkins Esq. 

He died in 1732, and was succeeded by his nephew 
of the same name; who by his will, bearing date 
1771, bequeathed it to John Dare Esq. whose widow. 
(now the wife of John Marmaduke Grafton Esq.) 
is the present proprietor. The remainder is to her 
son John Dare Esq. : 

In the supplemental volume of this work, 
however, there is a note that ‘‘ Reden Court 
is now the property of John Marmaduke 
Grafton Dare, Esq.”’ 

The Rev. J. P. Shawcross, in his ‘ History 
of Dagenham,’ (1904), mentions that 
ct the close of the eighteenth century John Hopkins 
Dare was the tenant of Valence [the manor of that 
name near Dagenham]. He was the son_of John 
Dare of Bentrye Heath [Becontree] by Elizabeth, 
widow of John Marmaduke Grafton Esq. of Cran- 
brook. 

Mr. Shawcross also quotes in his work an ex- 
tract from the Burial Register of Dagenham 
as follows: 

1805. John Hopkins Dare Esq. aged 23, buried 
in the Vicar’s chancel, Jan. 17 by Coroner’s wa 
rant through a fall from his horse. 

Under ‘ Barking,’ Lysons refers as follows 
to the estate of Cranbrook at Ilford : 

Cranbrook and Rayhouse have uniformly passed 
together, and were both purchased, with Wyfield 











House, of Mr. Raikes by J. M. G. Dare Esq. 
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Edward Tuck, the Ilford historian, makes 
somewhat conflicting statements in his ‘ Sketch 
of Ancient Barking, its Abbey and Ilford,’ 
which is surprising as his memories of nine- 
teenth century Ilford are usually fairly 
accurate. (He was born in 1819 and lived in 
Ilford from early youth, being a local school- 
master from 1840-97). I quote from the 3rd 
edition of 1905; under ‘Cranbrook ’ he states: 


It afterwards became the property of John Mar- 
maduke Grafton Dare, at whose decease his widow 
succeeded to the estate, who was well known and 
esteemed for her benevolence to the poor of Ilford. 
At her decease her only daughter (who had become 
the wife of Robert Wesley Hall) became the heiress, 
and at their marriage assumed the name of Hall- 
Dare. It appears that both husband and wife were 
made co-heirs to the estate. On the death of Mr. 
Hall-Dare (who had been for some time M.P. for 
Essex) the estate was left to his second son, Mr. 
Henry Hall-Dare, who disposed of it to John Davis 


Under ‘ The Ledge,’ Mr. Tuck states that this 
estate was owned for a number of years by 
Robert Hall Esq. whose son, 


Mr. Robert Wesley Hall, as referred to in the 
account of Cranbrook, married the only daughter 
of Marmaduke Grafton Dare, and on their mar- 
riage took the name of Hall-Dare, omitting Grafton, 
through some dispute of the Grafton family. Rather 
a singular circumstance occurred between these two 
families, ‘‘ Cranbrook’ and “ The Lodge.” It 
appears that the Graftons were once Romford 
people. I found on a tomb in the churchyard 
“John Marmaduke Grafton died 1788 aged 70.’ 
His son (named also John Marmaduke Grafton) 
married Mrs. Dare of Cranbrook and assumed 
the name of Grafton-Dare. Some years after Mrs. 
Grafton-Dare’s daughter became the wife of Robert 
Wesley Hall, and they assumed the name of Hall- 
Dare. 


If one can accept the various dates in these 
extracts, a tentative pedigree might be con- 
structed as follows 


Elizabeth 

married 1. John Dare of Becontree Heath who 
was bequeathed the manor of Reden Court in 1771 
by John Hopkins, and died between 1782-93, leaving 
issue son, John Hopkins Dare, born about 1782 
and buried at Dagenham 17 Jan. 1805, presumably 
unmarried. 

2. John Marmaduke Grafton of Hare Lodge, 
Romford and Cranbrook, Ilford. It may be pre- 
sumed that he assumed the name of Grafton Dare 
after the death of his stepson in 1805, and that he 

before his wife, leaving issue a daughter: 

(a). Elizabeth Grafton Dare, born at Hare 
Lodge in 1793, married in 1815, Robert Westley 
Hall of Ilford Lodge, and died in 1858, leaving issue. 
As inheritors of the Dare estates she and her hus- 
band assumed the name of Hall-Dare. 


What is rather puzzling is the statement 
that Reden Court became the property of John 
Marmaduke Grafton Dare. At the period 








in question would the estates of a widpw, on 
the failure of her first husband’s issue, auto- 
matically pass to the second husband, assum- 
ing, of course, that there was no entail of such 
estates beyond the issue of the first husband ? 
In the case in point the ultimate beneficiary 
of John Hopkins appears to have been no 
relation by blood either to him or the person 
to whom he bequeathed his estates. 


L. M. W. 


BURIAL PLACES OF DEANS.—Informa- 

tion is desired of the places of inter- 

ment of the following, who were deans of the 

dioceses shown and died at the dates indicated. 

(1) Richard Bonner Maurice Bonner (St. 
Asaph) 25 Mar. 1889. 

i ay Vincent Vincent (Bangor) 22 Mar. 


(3) Henry Lynch Blosse (Llandaff) 28 Jan. 
1879. 


(4) James Allen (St, David’s) 25 June 1897. 

(5) Herbert Armitage James (St. Asaph) 15 
Apr. 1931. 

(6) Thomas William Jex-Blake (Wells) 2 
July 1915. 

(7) Shadrach Ryce (St. Asaph) 17 Sept. 1914. 

i Fe Julius Hannah (Chichester) 1 June 


(9) Henry Edward Savage (Lichfield) 19 Apr. 
1939. 

(10) Charles Mansfield Owen (Ripon) 4 Nov. 
1940 


(11) Wm. Holden Hutton (Winchester) 24 
Oct. 1930. 

(12) Henry Gee (Gloucester) 23 Dec. 1938. 

(13) Wm. Williams (St. David’s) 8 Nov. 1930. 

(14) Edward Arthur Burroughs (Bristol) 27 
Mar. 1934. 

(15) Henry Lawe de Candoll (Bristol) 15 Dee. 
1933 


(16) John Hugh Granville Randolph (Salis- 
bury) 23 Mar. 1936. 
(17) Reginald Thomas Talbot (Rochester), 


T. Cann HuGues, F.s.a. 
“* Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 


“ TMPACE.’’—In Dumas’s novel, ‘ The War 

of Women,’ the epilogue shows a woman 
who has lost her lover applying for admis- 
sion to a convent. She says that she does not 
care what penalties she has to suffer: 

You can do with me as you please, and if I ¢is- 
obey you can subject me to the severest discipline, 
you have the dungeon and the impace. 

I do not find the last word in my French 
dictionary or in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 

In ‘ Marmion,’ Canto II, 32, two victims 
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are immured in the convent to die. The 
Abbot’s judgment ends with the words: 
Sister, let thy sorrows cease; 
Sinful brother, part in peace. 
This is in Latin “ Vade in pace,’’ or rather, 
“in pacem,’’ meaning, as Jeffrey suggested in 
the Edinburgh, ‘‘Go into peace or eternal 
rest.’ But the Vulgate uses ‘‘ in pace,’’ when 
burial is meant. I suppose that the ‘‘ im- 
pace ’’ reproduces briefly the three words ? 


SENEx. 


HOREAU’S ‘ WALDEN.’—‘ Walden ’ goes 
back to 1854. Is Thoreau’s home as a 
hermit preserved as a shrine with the pine 
woods round the fine pond, the little cabin he 
built for himself, and the wilder parts as 
they were? He was quite near Concord and 
a railway line. So in ordinary circumstances 
the place might have seen, or suffered by, the 
usual development of houses and dusty roads. 


SENEx. 


ITERAE HUMANIORES.—In the ‘ Mem- 
orabilia’ (clxxxii. p. 169) you quote an 
excellent remark about the Humanities. This 
leads me to ask when the words ‘“ Literae 
Humaniores ’’ for the Oxford course of exam- 
ination were first used. In his ‘ Life and 
Letters of Erasmus,’ Lecture 2, Froude ex- 
plains that in those days theology was dry 
and threadbare and the classics were the 
novelty : 

‘ Litere humaniores’, as they have ever since 
been called, the very name and the comparative 
degree indicating the opening of the conflict be- 
tween human culture and medieval scholasticism. 
Froude does not give any definite date for the 
first publication of the phrase or its use at 
any University. How far back can it be 
traced at Oxford ? 

T. Of-6: 


RENCH REVOLUTION: LAST WORDS 

OF THE DOOMED.—Byron in ‘ The 

Corsair,’ Canto II, 13, notes that sorrow may 
take a playful form, 

And smiles in bitterness—but still it smiles; 

And sometimes with the wisest and the best, 

Till even the scaffold echoes with their jest ! 
A footnote adds : 

During one part of the French Revolution, it 
became a fashion to leave some “mot” as a 
legacy; and the quantity of facetious last words 
spoken during that period would form a melan- 
choly jest-book of a considerable size. 

What were the most striking of these say- 
ings? I should be glad to know one or two 
of them. 


IGNorTo. 








ISRAELI’S NOVELS: KEY TO 

CHARACTERS.—Is there any list of 
the ponevees on which Disraeli founded the 
chief persons in his novels? I can identify 
one or two but by no means all. I should 
like to have reasonable identifications, not the 
wild guesses which satisfy some readers in- 
vestigating the world of Dickens. 

Ienoto. 


'UTTRIS’ COFFEE HOUSE. — Charles 
Dickens, when he was at Genoa and wrote 
‘The Chimes,’ determined he must dash to 
England and read it to his friends. He 
accordingly wrote to Forster 
my design is to walk into Cuttris’ Coffee house on 
Sunday the Ist of December in good time for 
dinner. I shall look for you at the farther table by 
the Fire and where we generally go. 

Can any of your readers give the locality of 
this coffee house and any information about 
it? 

ArTHUR W. Manks. 


NNA SERAFFINI.—Anna Seraffini was 
the wife of Philip Mark, one of the 
myrmidons of King John. There was an 
Italian family of the name of Seraffini. Can 
any of your readers give any information 
about it? Philip Mark and his nephews were 
prescribed in Magna Carta. 


ArTHUR W. Marks. 


ILLIAM HAYLEY (1745-1820) AND 
JOHN JOHNSON (See clxxxii. 503, 
344).—The sketch of Johnson in the ‘ D.N.B.’, 
xxx, 19-20, does not give the date or place of 
his birth, or his paternal ancestry, but says 
that he married a daughter of George Livius 
‘* who was at the head of the commissariat in 
India.’’ Was the lady’s name Maria or was 
that the name of a second wife of Johnson? 
Hayley’s ‘ Memoirs ’ of his own life, written 
by himself, (2 vols. London, 1823) was edited 
by Johnson who states (ibid. vol. ii, p. 194) 
that he could find little material concerning 
the last eleven years of Hayley’s life, i.e. 1809- 
1820. Johnson says (loc. cit.) of himself, 
that 
Owing to domestic engagements of his own life, 
the condition of which, like that of the author, had 
been recently changed, his opportunities for visiting 
his friend of the Turret [i.e. Hayley], during this 
portion of his life, were comparatively few. 
Hayley had married, secondly, in 1809, 
Mary Welford, but after three years they 
separated, Should one infer that John John- 
son had a somewhat similar experience about 
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the same time ? 
second time? 

A letter dated so late as 30 Aug. 1819, from 
Hayley to Johnson, had a postscript worded : 

P.S. My — ever attends you, your excel- 
lent Maria, and all your dear cherubimical little 
ones. Adio ! 

Johnson died 29 Sept. 1833 (cf. ‘ N. and Q.’ 
38. iv, 409). Did any of his children survive 
him? If so, who were they and what became 
of them ? 

Hayley, in a letter dated 9 Oct. 1816, 
addressed to Johnson, mentions ‘‘my noble 
cousin, Lord Albemarle’’ and ‘‘ some of his 
and my relations of the Miller family.’’ 
Precisely how was Hayley related to the Lord 
Albemarle living 1816? 


If so, did Johnson marry a 


OOPER, COWPER, HALY FAMILIES 
(See ante p. 17).—Francis Cowper and 
Mary Haly, spinster, were married at St. 
James’, Duke’s Place, London, 29 July 1684. 
The entry in the printed register mentions also 
oe Haly, probably a witness. Who were 
they ? 

As is well-known, St. James’s, Duke’s Place, 
was a sort of ‘‘ Gretna Green,’’ where mar- 
riages were solemnised without licence or 
banns. The rector was suspended for three 
years ab officio et beneficio on 17 Feb. 1686, 
for suffering persons to be married at his 
church without banns or licence (cf. Waters, 
R.E.C.; ‘Parish Registers in England,’ p. 
23, 1887). 

The printed registers of St. James’, Duke’s 
Place. comprise several volumes (London, 
Phillimore), It would be absurd to think 
that any great number of the marriages were, 
in any sense, irregular or clandestine, 
although some of them probably were. 

I am unable to identify either the bride or 
groom mentioned above. Owing to the in- 
different spelling of surnames in the seven- 
teenth century, one notes the existence of a 
George Halley, in London, in 1633/4. He 
may: have had a son or a grandson who was 
his namesake. (Cf, 11 S. vi, 303.) 

E. F. M. 


WHAM COWPER (1731-1800).—In the 
‘Memoirs of . . . William Hayley... 
written by himself,’ . . . edited by John John- 
son, vol. ii, pp. 195-196, (London, 1823), 
appears an extract from a letter to Johnson, 
by Mrs. Poole, who quotes Hayley as having 
Written to her, in 1816, as follows: 

[ have begun a new, historical, curious and exten- 
sive work, concerning our beloved bard, not to be 
printed until about fifty years after my departure; 








which I think «will interest and se you, for I 
intend that you should be all @ peep at it, as 
soon as you can reach my cell; although I mean 
it chiefly as future treasure to the children of our 
beloved Captain. 

Mrs. Poole, in her letter to Johnson, adds: 


Now, what this alludes to, I cannot tell; as it 
happened, from various circumstances, that I never 
did get this promised peep. 

The italics are in the printed text, The 
word ‘‘ bard,”’ above, is defined as ‘“‘ Cowper,”’ 
in a footnote, presumably added by the editor, 
John Johnson, Does the word “ Captain” 
signify Cowper or Johnson? 

Was the “‘ new, historical, curious and ex- 
tensive work ’’ by Hayley, ever published ? 
If not, what became of that manuscript? Is 
it still extant? Hayley died in 1820. 


BE. F. M. 
DARK-SKINNED CORNISHMEN.—I be- 


lieve there is a common suggestion that 
a dark type of Cornishman owes his colouring 
to Spanish ancestors, rescued from the 
Armada. 


Is there a peculiarly dark type in Cornwall, 
and, if so, what is the probable origin? 


I can call to mind a native of Bodmin 
who, when resident in the Eastern Counties, 
was thought to have a “touch of the tar- 
brush,’”’ but for all I know to the contrary 
(and probably for all he knew) this might 
have been the explanation. 

Poe 


EN FAMILY.—Can anyone inform me 
where the children of Thomas Ken, of 
Furnivalls Inn, Holborn, by his first wife, 
Jane Hughes, were baptized? Elizabeth Ken, 
his mother, gives legacies to his children 
Thomas (this is not the bishop), Ion, Anne 
(wife of Isaac Walton) and Jane. I think 
it was most likely Essendon but the registers 
there do not commence till 1653. 


L. H. CHAMBERs. 
St. Albans. 


HARP’S ‘ GENEALOGICAL PEERAGE.’ 
—Was Sharp’s ‘ Genealogical Peerage’ 
an annual publication and when was it first 
published and who were the publishers? I 
have a record of it in the year 1842. When 
did it cease being published and the price of 
it? 
- L. C. Price. 
Ewell, Surrey. 


ILBY.—What is the origin of this name, 
the title of a novel by Du Maurier? 


H, A. 
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Replies.: 


LONG INCUMBENCIES, 
(clxxxiii. 47.) 


WLMERE, in Cambridgeshire, had one 

rector for fifty-three years, but is more 
notable for the fact that a period of three 
hundred and sixty four years is covered by 
only eleven incumbencies—a good average, 
which it would probably be hard to beat. 

A rather notable clerical descent from the 
west of England commences with Matthew 
Mundy (son of. Matthew, and grandson of 
John Mundy, of Taunton, sergemaker), died 
1736. He was rector of Plymtree. His son, 
likewise named Matthew (died! 1759) was in- 





cumbent of Ven Ottery and Harpford. He | 


left a son—another Matthew, who was vicar 
of East Budleigh, whose nephew, yet another 
Matthew, for 29 years perpetual curate of 
Lynton, died vicar of Redkbeare. I believe he 
had a nephew, James Terry Mundy, vicar of 
Cornwood, died 1908. All these parishes are 
in Devon, and all but the last within a walk 
of each other. They do not appear to have 
been ‘‘ family livings.’”” Even Matthew 
Mundy, the son of the vicar of East Budleigh 
and the father of the Vicar of Rockbeare 
(?Captain, Royal Marines, died 1821, see 
M.I. Ven Ottery), married the daughter of 
Rev. George Carwithen, who was rector of 
Ashprington, co. Devon. 
P. D. Munpy. 


The longest incumbency, which has been in- 
cluded in a Devon list of incumbencies of 
forty years and more, is that of the Rev. 
Charles Barter, who died in 1846. Mr. Barter 
was vicar of the small parish of Cornworthy, 
some six miles from Dartmouth, for seventy- 
three years. Unfortunately it is not possible, 
at the present time, to give here the month 
and day of his institution and of his death. 

It seems that in Ireland the longest in- 
cumbency was that of the Rev. Peter Alley, 
rector of Dunamore, Queen’s County, for up- 
wards of seventy-three years, who died on 22 
Aug. 1763, at the age of one hundred and 
ten years, having had! three wives and thirty- 
three children, sixteen by his first wife and 
seventeen by the second, see ‘ N. and Q.’ 2 S. 
vii. 512; 8 S. ix. 488; x 35. a 


Teignmouth. 


There are instances of incumbents who have 
held their livings considerably more than 
seventy-two years. Bailey’s ‘ Records of Long- 





evity,’ p. 357, states that ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Sampson 
incumbent of Theyham, Leicestershire, di 
1655. No express mention is made of his age, 
but Thoresby, the historian of Leicestershire, 
says he held the living of this parish ninety- 
two years. If so he could not, in all prob. 
ability, be less than 116 years old.’’ 

William Edmonds was inducted vicar of 
Rickmansworth by Archdeacon William 
Hucheson on 2 Mar. 1589; he was ejected 
during the Commonwealth but being alive in 
1660 was re-ipstated to this living and held 
it till his ian in 1670. He was also Vicar 
of Taplow, Bucks from 1625-1670 at which 
place he was buried. 

Richard! Sherinton held the living of Folke- 
stone from 1524-1601, a period of seventy-seven 
years. 

Bartholomew Edwards became rector of 
Ashill, Norfolk, in 1813, and continued Vicar 
till his death circa 1887. I have a Clergy 
List of 1885 in which his name appears as 
rector at that time and have also his obituary 
notice somewhere but cannot find it just now. 


St. Albans. L. H. CHamsers. 


ILLS. FAMILY (clxxxii. 107, 305; 
elxxxili. 25).—I am sincerely grateful to 
Mr. E. F, MacPrxe for the trouble he has 
taken and the enquiries he has instituted in 
an endeavour to trace the whereabouts of the 
collections formed by the Hills Society. My 
friend Mr. A. R. Hiius, reminds me that the 
‘Memoirs of the Hilles Family’ (by Samuel 
E. Hilles, 911, Marion Avenue, Ohio, 1928, 
printed by Bergwall Printing Co., James- 
town, N.Y., a copy of which is in the Library 
of the Society of Genealogists) mentions 
‘““Mr. Lothrop Withington, the London 
genealogist, who was lost on the ‘ Lusitania’ 
with all his papers regarding the Hilles 
family, the result of long labour.’’ I under- 
stand, however, that Mr. Withington’s re- 
searches had been undertaken on behalf of the 
Hills Society, and it appears probable that, 
when he returned to England, he would have 
left with the Society copies at least of the 
collections he had made. 

For the benefit of any reader who may be 
interested in the branch of the Hills family 
to which William Hills and Jane Isabella, his 
wife, belonged (clxxxii, 305), I can add a 
little as regards the surname of Jane Isabella 
and as regards the daughter Elizabeth, bap- 
tised 22 Jan. 1712/3, at St. Margaret, Lee. 
The will of Nathaniel Hills “esquire now 
living at Greenwich co. Kent,’’ dated 22 June 
1758, codicils dated 1 and 11 July 1758, 
proved 13 Sept. 1758 (P.C.C. 267, Hutton), 
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mentions ‘‘ my unhappy niece Elizabeth Hills 
(said to be married to (blank) O’Reilly re- 
ported to be an officer in the French King’s 
service) only daughter to William Hills by 
Jane Isabella Worth’’ (should this be 
“Wroth’’? See clxxxii. 305). Incidentally, 
there is attached to this will a most interest- 
ing memorandum by the testator giving 
detailed instructions as to the arrangements 
for his funeral, together with the estimated 
cost of the various items. 

I have also the following note: ‘‘Janesibella 
Hills, wife of William Hills, St. Andrew 
Holborn. Bd. Act 24 Oct. 1723—Archdea- 
conry of London Wills AB21, 206A,’’ but I 
have not investigated this reference. 


A. C. H1tts. 


UDDER (clxxxii. 261).—If your enquirer 
can visit the Patent Library or the 


British Museum, he will be able to see vols. 


i‘and ii of the ‘ Mariner’s Mirror’ (1911-12). 
In these books several references to the earliest 
fixed rudder are found and a.p. 1320-21 can 
be regarded as the most probable date. 

In a.D. 1770 Lescallier published a book on 
ships, and he supports the date I have given. 
Actually the two steering oars over each 
quarter, larboard (lay to the shore-board) and 
starboard (steerboard) existed for over a cen- 
tury after this time, for I saw in a Venetian 
work on vessels published at Veniee in 1892 
(‘Mare Veniti’) during a holiday there in 
1913 a galley of a.p. 1440 that had a steering 
oar over each quarter, 

Prior to 1320, the vessels carrying livestock 
had the hatchway for their egress in the 
stern—as the ship ran on the beach at high 
water and discharged her livestock at low 
tide. Your correspondent would see in the 
british Museum in normal times a series of 
prints covering this theme and I dare say 
even now the Kensington Science Museum 
would have postcards showing designs of those 
types. 

GeorceE Percivat Kaye. 


ODIACAL LIGHT AND GEGEN- 
SCHEIN (clxxxii. 318).—There is a 
long article in the 11th edition of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia_ Britannica’ under ‘“‘ Zodiacal 
Light.”” From this, one concludes that theories 
about the two phenomena are somewhat 
vague ; that they are related, and that under 
favourable conditions both can be seen by the 
naked eye—I rather judge that the difficulty 
with the Gegenschein lies chiefly in the fact 
that few of us would know it if we 
saw it. There were pictures in the 
supplements of American newspapers 











within the last year, which unfor- 
tunately I did not save; more or less height- 
ened drawings, I judge, for both are saidi to be 
less bright than the Milky Way! There is a 
description of the Yodiacal Light in Poe’s 
tale, ‘Hans Pfaal,’ taken, I suppose, from 
some old scientific book; Poe agreed with 
someone who thought it the trabes of Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. II, xxvi,1. Poe treats it imagina- 
tively, as part of the fictional apparatus of 
his hero’s voyage to the moon. I have never 
met with any other use of it in literary works. 


T. O. Mapsorr. 


ROTTOES AND SHELL HOUSES 
(clxxxii. 230, 290, 333; clxxxiii. 27, 51). 
—There is (or was until recent years) a large 
one at Ashridge—a typical, and truly dismal 
specimen ; it does not seem to be particularly 
described in H. J. Todd’s ‘ History of the 
College of Bonhommes at Ashridge,’ 1823, but 
is clearly marked on the great plan at the 
beginning of that ostentatious folio; whether 
we should blame it on to Repton or James 
Wyatt is not made clear. 

A smaller grotto at Fawley Court may be 
of similar date; it can be forgiven for the 
sake of the magnificent trees around it, many 
of which were planted by the Freeman family 
about 1730. 

A schedule of grottoes would be lengthy and 
form a sad monument of wasted effort. 


G. E. 


A modern grotto is indicated on a plan 
(Fig. 1) relating to the Newgrange Tumulus 
some five miles above Drogheda, County 
Meath, Eire, near the River Boyne. I 
obtained this guide containing the plan when 
touring Ireland some years ago, near the 
entrance to this remarkable antiquity. The 
booklet first issued in 1929 was published by 
the Stationery Office in Dublin, and might be 

urchased directly from the Government 
Publications Sale Office, 5, Nassau Street, 
Dublin, C.2. The letterpress was by R. A. S. 
Macalister, Litt. D. 

‘Some Notes on the Early History of 
Stowe,’ Walford and Son, Buckingham, 1932, 
(under the auspices of Stowe School), con- 
tained the following: 

The kind of rural delight which pleased the 
Princess Amelia (a frequent guest) and her friends 
pleased Walpole less. 

(Then, quoting from Walpole’s letter of 12 
July 1770 to Conway) : 

We supped in a grotto in the Elysian fields, and 
were refreshed with rivers of dew and gentle 
showers that dripped from all the trees, and put 
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us in mind of the heroic ages, when kings and 
queens were shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
lived in caves, and were wet to the skin two or 
three times a day. 

The grotto at Stowe is thus described in the 
official catalogue of the sale of the ducal 
estate, 4-28 July 1921, issued by the auction- 
eers : 

Lot 3782. The grotto of rough stones, with vari- 
ous shells, spars, fossils, stalactites and other 
specimens. A tablet of white marble with in- 
scription from Milton. Enclosed with wrought 
iron gates. 

Evelyn (‘ Diary,’ 12 Dec. 1644) records his 
visit to St. Peter’s at Rome, ‘‘to see the 
chapels, churches and grots under the whole 
church,’’ which he likens to St. Faith’s under 
St. Paul’s, 

According to the ‘ New Guide to Rome and 
its Environs,’ by A. D. Tani (fifth revised 
edition) : 

Nothing remains, except the memory, 
ancient works of art, once contained in the 
grottoes. (At St. Peter’s)—Rome. Enrico Ver- 
desi. Publisher, 34, Corso D’Italia, 34. P. 96. 

I have read or heard of underground crypts 
at the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem 
styled grottoes, but use of the word in an 
ecclesiastical sense must have been very rare, 
and never occurred in Britain. A concise 
description of the catacombs 6n the Appian 
Way with an account of their history, 
meaning and purpose (ibid. pp. 233-241) 
nowhere alludes to them as grottoes. 


A. B. A. 


ATRICK’S PURGATORY (clxxxii. 22, 
67, 83, 111, 152; clxxxiii. 28).—There is 

a long and excellent article by Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley in ‘N. and Q.’, 8 S. xi. 229; and 
on p. 431 two more notes, one on the possible 
reference in ‘ Hamlet,’ 1, 5, 136. A note to 
Mosheim 1, 416 (Engl. tr.) gives the dimen- 
sions from Schlezel, 16 feet by 2, not high 
enough to stand in, used to punish gross 
transgressors; but this is an aspect I- have 
not noticed elsewhere. Tylor, ‘ Primitive 
Culture,’ 2, 55, has several pages, chiefly from 
the Sir Owain legend. Baring Gould’s chap- 
ter in ‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ 
gives Henry of Saltrey, temp. Henry II, as 
Marie of France’s authority, and the original 
of the whole story. Nares has notes both 
under “‘ Patrick’ and ‘‘ Purgatory.”” Eras- 
mus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 7, 77, on the cave of 
Trophonius, cites the parallel Irish Patricii 
antrum; and Rabelais, 5, 36, has the same 
comparison. Bromton’s Chronicle, 1043, gives 
the Owain tale, temp. Stephen; ibid, 1145 
says the founder was an Abbot Patrick (flor. 


of the 





830) who later retired to Glastonbury. The 
Works of Father Prout, 23, quotes from 
Rymer the official record of Malatesta’s Visit, 
temp. Edward III, and refers to Camden, 
‘ Hyberniae Descriptio,’ 671. Somerville and 
Ross, ‘ Irish Memories ’ ad fin, quote a letter 
of 1810 by Chief Justice Burke, who visited 
the Purgatory, ‘‘ As much frequented now by 
Pilgrims from all Countries as it was in what 
we are in the habit of calling the darker 
ages’’; the yearly average of pilgrims was 
over 10,000, who came bare-footed andi meanly 
clad, rich and poor alike, and stayed fasting 
for 24 hours, making their devotions round 
certain stone altars. The pope could destroy 
the cave but not the cult. 

HIBeERNIcvs. * 


‘THE FACE AS AN INDEX OF CHARAC- 

TER (clxxx. 383, 466).—Philostratus, 
‘Vita Apall,’ 2.30, tells how, when an In- 
dian youth desires to ‘‘ philosophize,’’ the 
records of his ancestors are first examined, 
and then his own face; ‘‘ for the eyes reveal 
much of a man’s nature, and eyebrows and 
cheeks give many indications, whereby wise 
men skilled in nature see a man’s mind like 
an image in a mirror.”’ 

HIBERNICUS. 


(OCKER'S ARITHMETIC (clxxxii. 298, 

361; clxxxiii. 50).—Srr Amprose Heat 
knows all that can be known about Cocker ; my 
researches, prompted by interest in old school- 
books, go little beyond the Arithmetic. I 
therefore bow to his authority but venture to 
make two observations. 

(1). Cocker advertised ‘‘to teach a public 
school for Writing and Arithmetic.’’ From 
these words Sir AmsBroseE argues that he kept 
an ordinary school; from the same words I 
inferred that he did not, but coached in the 
two subjects in which he was known to excel; 
that if he taught all the usual subjects he 
would have named more than two. 

(2). I did not say that Southwark was no! 
one of Cocker’s known addresses ; on the con- 
trary I said that as: he was buried in St. 
George’s Church he must have lived (and died) 
in Southwark. My point was that being only 
a coach in two subjects he could not have 
preceded Hawkins as master of the school neat 
the church, 

Davip SaLmon. 

Narberth, Pem. 


“THE OLD SCHOOL TIB” (clxxxiii. 49). 
—A tie seems to be an essential element 
in ‘Old Boys ’’ clubs; is there a school with- 
out one? Trinity College (Dublin) Associa 
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tion, consisting of what the Americans call 
Alumni, has one, familiarly known as “ the 
strong tie,’’ because that is its intention. One 
girls’ school at least has a tie worn by present 
pupils—St. Anne’s, Caversham. 


G. G. L. 


I can only speak for one school, my own, 
Eton. The tie has nothing to do with any 
sports club, but is the badge of membership 
of the Old Etonian Association. Its design, 
when I was at Eton, showed membership of 
the Shooting Eight: but they gave it up to 
the Old Etonian Association and adopted 
another colour for themselves. 


STEPHEN GASFLEE. 


OTPATHS AND ALLEYWAYS : 

DIVERSIFIED LOCAL TERMS 
(clxxxii. 206, 262; clxxxiii, 28).—At the last 
reference the ‘‘ gates”’ of Guildford were 
under discussion, so it may be pointed out 
that gate (in its ordinary southern sense) 
occurs fairly frequently as an element in Sur- 
rey place-names, e.g. Claygate (three places 
of this name in clayey districts, one now dis- 
guised as Clacket), Newdigate (‘‘ gate by the 
new wood’’), Reigate (‘‘ roe-deer-gate,”’ 
“some gap through which the deer were 
hunted ’’), Radgate, Rodgate (‘‘ gate by the 
clearing’’), Fangate (‘‘ gate by the fen’’), 
Heygate (now lost, ‘‘ hay gate’’), Burgate 
(“ gate near or in an old burh). 
tive to gate in place-names is hatch, with 
similar meaning. Among the field-names are 
found MHatchet(t), The Hatchet, and 
Hatchetts from Old English hec-geat, mean- 
ing probably a half-gate, which could easily 
be leaped by deer. This information is ex- 
tracted from the English Place-Name Society’s 
volume on the place-names of Surrey (1934), 
starting from pp. 344, 360. 

The same work deals with certain street- 
names at Guildford and seventeen other places. 
It tells us that Tunsgate (Guildford) takes 
its name from an inn called “ the Tunn”’ as 
early as 1536 (p. 11), but mentions none of 
the nine other “ gates ’’ noted by Mr, Mor- 
kis. The only similar examples that I can 
find in the Surrey volume are Manorgate Road 
(Kingston), which was Manyngate in the time 
of Edward III (p, 60), and Fengates Road 
(Reigate), which preserves the name of a vir- 
gate of land Fengat (1579), meaning “‘ gate 
by the fen or marsh ”’ (p. 305). 

For comparison I turned to the Society’s 
Essex volume (1935). In Essex ‘‘ gate ’’- 
names are seemingly scarcer among the towns, 
villages and farms, though to the list on p. 





An alterna-. 





558 one could add Buckhatch (p. 263) and 
Rood Street (under Theydon Garnon, p. 84), 
which was Rodegate in 1297. Among the 
field names Clapgate is said to be very com- 
mon (p. 82), though Old English geat has not 
been listed on p. 580. Old street-names are 
dealt with in connexion with no fewer than 
sixty-four places, but the only examples com- 
parable with those in Surrey are these: at 
Woodford (p. 110) Burgatestrete (mentioned 
in 1400) ; at South Weald (p. 135, n. 2) hafe- 
geete (in a charter of 1062, twelfth century 
copy), ‘‘ probably to be associated with Prin- 
cesgate’’ (which I think must be in the 
adjoining parish of Navestock, p. 71), and 
Bushgatestrete (if that is not a misprint for 
Burhgatestrete), mentioned in 1403; at Great 
Coggeshall (p. 366) Windmill Gate Lane 
(1604), which was Wyndmellehach in 1376. 
At Colchester (p. 369), which was a walled 
town, the various ‘‘ gates’’ were really pos- 
terns: Balkerne Gate (= Burghgate, 1346), 
Old Gate, East Gate, Head Gate, North Gate, 
Rye Gate, Colhawegate, St. Botolph’s Gate (= 
Sudgate, 1197), Scheregate. 

I hope this little survey may be of some 
interest to Mr. Morris. 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 


ERSEY FERRIES (clxxxiii. 58, and re- 
ferences there given).—Below is a list of 
the early steamships on the Mersey, 1815- 
1820: : 
‘* Elizabeth,’’ 40 tons. Built 1812. Builder 
—Wood, Port Glasgow. Dimensions 58.9 by 
12 by 7.9 ft. 10 h.p. engines. Service— 
Runcorn. 
Countess of Bridgewater’’ (ex ‘‘Greenock’’), 


68. 1815. McLachlan, Dumbarton. 85.3 
by 16.9 by 4.6 ft., 32 h.p. engines. Elles- 
mere. 

“Duke of Wellington,’ 60. 1816. Wright, 
Runcorn. 68.9 by 13.9. Runcorn. 

“Prince Regent,’’ 58. 1816. W. Rigby, 
Runcorn. 69.1 by 13.7. Runcorn. 

‘* Princess Charlotte.’’? 1816. Mottershead, 
Liverpool. Eastham, 


‘ Ancient Briton.”’ 

Runcorn in 1818. 

Aetna ’’ (double hull), 68. 1817. Dawson, 

Liverpool. 63 by 28 ft., 20 h.p, engines. 

Tranmere. 

Regulator.’’ 1817. Tranmere. 

‘* Mersey,’ 80. 1819. Liverpool. 
engines. Tranmere. 

‘* Robert Bruce,’’ 155. 1819. Scott, Green- 
ock. 90 by 18 by 8 ft., 60 h.p. engines. 
Belfast. 

‘* Waterloo,’’ 210. 


1817. 14 h.p. engines. 


“ec 


24 h.p. 


1819. Scott, Greenock. 
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98 by 37 by 8 ft., 60 h.p. engines. Greenock. 
“* Belfast,’ 190. 1820. Ritchie, Belfast. 120 
by 18 ft., 70 h.p. engines. Belfast. 
“ Superb,’’ 246. 1820. Scott, Greenock. 120 
by 20 by 8 ft., 70 h.p. engines. Greenock. 
*“ Conde de Palmella,’’ 88. 1820. Motters- 
head, Liverpool. 20 h.p. engines. Tagus 
River. 
My history of the Mersey river steamers or 
ferries is now almost completed, and’I hope 
to find a publisher for it soon. 


; ARTHUR C. WARDLE. 
Liverpool. 


JILLIAM JONES, SENIOR (1675-1749) 
(clxxxiii, 48).—William Jones 1675-1749, 
the eminent mathematician, was born in the 
parish of Llanfihangel-tre’r-beirdd, Anglesey. 
His published works are ‘A New Compen- 
dium of the Whole Art of Navigation,’ 
‘Synopsis Palmariorum: Matheseos or New 
Introduction to the Mathematics.’ He en- 
joyed the friendship of Lord Parker, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Halley, Mead, and Dr. Johnson. He 
was elected a member and afterwards a vice- 
president of the Royal Society. 

In the Welsh Bible of 1746 the maps show- 
ing the journeys of the Israelites and of the 
apostles are described as the ‘‘ gift of Wil- 
liam Jones, F.R.S., to the Welsh people.’’ He 
bequeathed his mathematical library (said to 
be the best in England) to the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, His son, Sir William Jones, 1746- 
1794, became an eminent Indian judge and 
Oriental scholar. I have seen no reference to 
a diary published ovin MS. by William Jones. 


Joun Evans. 
W- JONES (clxxxiii. 48).—The Rev. Wil- 
liam Jones was vicar of Broxbourne. In 
1773 he came to Jesus College, Oxford, from 
Abergavenny Grammar School. In February 
1778 he sailed for Jamaica to become tutor to 
the sons of Thomas Harrison, Attorney- 
General of the Island. He returned to this 
country early in 1780 andi in the same year he 
graduated B.A. at Oxford. In 1781 he became 
curate of Broxbourne, in Hertfordshire, where 
he remained twenty years as curate and 
twenty years as vicar. He also kept a school. 
The following is the inscription on the tablet 
on the west wall of the church: 
The Rev. William Jones, A.B., who most faith- 
fully and zealously discharged the sacred duties of 
Curate and Vicar of this parish for more than forty 


years. He rested from his labours on the 12th day 
of October 1821 in the 67th year of his age. 





1755, and was ordained on Trinity Sunday, 
1780. The following-entry was made by Mr, 
Jones in the Church Register of Births and 
Deaths : 

June 3rd 1781 Wm. Jones entered on the curacy 
of Broxbourne the first and only one he ever had, 
Mr. Stockwell at the time became rector of Waton 
in this county. Mr. Ripley succeeded but soon ex- 
changed this vicarage for the rectory of Kelvedon 
in Essex. The next vicar was Mr. Jordan, who held 
this living till Easter 1801—when he was presented 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the rectory of 
Halsted in Kent. After many difficulties and im- 
pediments Wm. Jones had the grant of the vicarage 
from the good Bishop of London June 4th, 1801— 
having been curate of the parish for nearly 20 
years! How long he may enjoy the Vicarage God 
only knows. 

Joun Evans. 

“ RIGGIN ” (clxxxii. 48).—This word is 

said to mean ‘ building.”” - William 
Camden, in his ‘ Britannia’ (Gough’s edn. 
1806, vol. iii, p. 377) says: “‘. . . the town of 
Wiggin, which some say was antiently called 
Wibiggin, of which name I have nothing to 
observe, but the biggin is a Lancashire word 
for houses.’’ In the ‘ English Dictionary ’ of 
Nath. Bailey (or Baily) for 1764 there is a 
similar explanation as follows: ‘‘ Wigan, 
Wiggin, Wiggon—(pibbigan, Saz., of pi 
Sacred, or pibed, an Altar, and Biggin, or 
Bicgan, Sax, to build, q.d. Sacred Buildings). 
A town in Lancashire. ..’’ Though I have 
examined many ancient documents relating to 
Wigan I have never found the slightest con- 
firmation of the statement that Wigan was 
anciently Pibiggan, and class it among the 
fancies of romantic antiquaries; but your 
correspondent may be interested in the light 
it throws on the word or place-name Biggin. 

A. J. 

Wigan. 

The word “‘ Biggin’’ may in origin derive 
from Lambert de Bégue, who died a.p. 1187. 
It signifies a kind of nunnery where unmar- 
ried women devote themselves to a religious 
life, and alone or in small groups make lace. 
Perhaps the best instance one can recall as 
having visited is the Grand Béguinage de 
Sainte Elisabeth at Ghent; it forms in a re- 
mote part of that city a small self-contained 
town of itself, inhabited by at least 600 
members who both make and sell their lace to 
the tourist. : 

At times Béguinage has been disparingly 
taken to signify a convent for poor, super- 
stitious devotees of rather limited mental 
capacity, The primary meaning of the word 





His wife passed away on 19 Apr. 1827, aged 
68. He was born at Abergavenny on 18 Nov. 


is ‘‘ convent,’ and not ‘‘ town gate.” 
Maurice W. BrockKweELt. 
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(QUEEN ELIZABETH: MURDER AT- 

TEMPT (clxxxiii. 17, 49).—I think that 
some account of Squier’s attempt is given in 
‘The Babington Plot,’ by A. G. Smith (1938), 
but as I have not the book at hand I cannot 
verify this. If my recollection is correct it 
occurred in 1585 or 1586. The pamphlet 
entered at Stationers’ Hall on 21 Nov. 1588 
must surely have been about the defeat of the 
Armada in July that year ‘‘ the back rebound 
of the Spanyarde’s spight.”’ 

It may be pointed out that the allegorical 
drama called ‘ England’s Joy ’ was an elabor- 
ate hoax. A certain Richard Venner, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, advertised the play to be per- 
formed on 12 Nov. 1602 at the Swan Theatre 
by ‘certain gentlemen and gentlewomen of 
account.’’ But as a matter of fact there were 
no play and no actors. The price of admis- 
sion was ‘‘ 2s. or 18d. at the least,’’ very high 
rices for an Elizabethan theatre, When 
ner had collected a good sum, he made 
off. The audience, when they found how they 
had been tricked, ‘‘ revenged themselves upon 
the hangings, curtains, chairs, stools and walls 
and whatsoever came in their way very out- 
rageously and made great spoil.’’ | Venner 
was captured and taken before the Lord Chief 
Justice, ‘‘ who would make nothing of it but 
a jest and a merriment and bound him over 
in £5 to appear at the Sessions.’”’ See G. B. 
Harrison, ‘ A Last Elizabethan Journal,’ p. 
306 and the references given on pp. 361-2. 


M. H. Dopps. 


E DEVON “HE” (clxxxii. 163).—In 

the north of England inanimate objects 
are of the opposite sex, and are all feminine, 
including collieries and steam engines. 


M. H. Donpps. 


ID CHARLES DICKENS HAVE AN 
AMERICAN GRANDMOTHER? 
(clxxxii. 304).—Perhaps it may be of interest 
to your correspondent to know that I have a 
printed pedigree in booklet form showing 
“The Ancestry of Catherine Thomson 
Hogarth, The Wife of Charles Dickens, Nove- 

list. By John Christie.’’ 
If this will help in any way I shall be 
pleased to assist. 
: CHARLES DICKENS. 

Swansea. 


TIDE MILLS (clxxxiii. 18).—There is much 
about tide mills in the journal Engineer- 











ing of 14 Oct. 1938. I have found no other 
article or book nearly so informative on the 
subject, and should myself be grateful for | 


references from any reader who has been more 
fortunate. The writer of the above-mentioned 
address (it was delivered as a lecture) found 
23 tide mills, and 10 still working. 


J. D. U. Warp. 
Bradfield, Berks. 


Pagham Harbour mill. 
remain. 
tory. 

Bosham mill. A fresh water mill only. 
Stopped when the sea at high tide prevents the 
tail water from getting away. 

Monastic mills, Corringham, Mucking and 
Milton (now Southend-on-Sea) all in Essex, 
and Rochester, Kent, all gone. Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, St. Osyth, Essex, Bromley-by-Bow, 
London, standing 1938. 

Knights Hospitallers mill. Purfleet, Essex, 
gone. 

Knights Templars Mills. Woldham and 
Temple Manor, both in Kent. Both have gone 
and it is not certain but only inferred that 
these were tide mills. The same applies to 
what appears to have been a tide mill at 
Dover, mentioned in Domesday Book and is 
the earliest mention of such a mill that we 
have. Next to this is the Woodbridge mill, 
first mentioned in 1170. Further information 
can be seen in my paper ‘ Tide Mills in Eng- 
land and Wales,’ Newcomen Society T'rans- 
actions, vol. xix, pp. 1-33 and plates 1-7. 


Rex WaAILEs. 


There appears to be a strong probability 
that Pin mill, on the Orwell, near Shotley, 
is a tidal mill, but this fact is not confirmed. 
The hamlet of Pin Mill was in front page news 
a few years ago, in connection with a 
notorious attempted kidnapping case, to 
secure the person of a leading motor magnate, 
fortunately frustrated. 


Foundations only 
I have no information as to its his- 


A. M. Z. 


ILLIAM COWPER’S GODSON (clxxxiii. 
18).—In the ‘ Memoirs of Hayley ’ (1823), 
vol. ii, p. 172, is a short poem about ‘‘ A little 
John ’’ but with a footnote (added, perhaps, 
by Johnson, as editor): ‘‘ The boy was, how- 
ever, called William Cowper.’’ Next follows 
a paragraph by Hayley, reading thus: 
Amen, says the Hermit, with his cordial benedic- 
tion to all the dear happy group around the 
carissimo pargoletto e la tenera madre. Adio. 
This appears clearly to mean that the 
mother of the boy ‘‘ called William Cowper ’’ 
was then living (21 Aug. 1813) and that, there- 
fore, that boy was not an “orphan.” It 
follows that the lad could not have been iden- 
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tical with the ‘‘ favourite Godson and name- 
sake of Cowper,’’ who, according to a note by 
Hayley, dated 6 Jan. 1806, had had the mis- 
fortune to become an ‘orphan at. an early 
age,’’ and for whom Hayley proposed the 
establishment of a fund (cf. Hayley’s ‘ Life ’ 
of Cowper, iv, 440-441; Chichester and Lon- 
don, 1806). 

The ‘‘ favourite Godson and namesake of 
Cowper,’’ who became an ‘‘ orphan ”’ was Wil- 
liam Cowper Rose, a son of Samuel Rose, who 
died in December, 1804. 

William Hayley often called himself ‘‘ The 
Hermit ’’ because of his seclusion for a time. 

E. F. M. 


T. PIAT OF TOURNAT (clxxxiii. 46).— 
Dom Baudot in his ‘ Dictionnaire 
d’Hagiographie’ (Paris, 1925) gives the in- 
formation required. ‘‘ Piat ou Piaton, 
originaire de Bénévente, fut envoyé comme 
missionaire dans la Gaule Belgique an iiie 
siecle. I] évangelisa la région de Tournai et 
souffrit le martyre & Séclin, vers 286 sous 
Maximien Hercule. Au viie siécle son corps 
fut découvert par saint Eloi et placé dans 
une chasse avec les clous dont il avait été 

percé.”’ 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


This saint, priest and martyr, was born at 
Benevento in Italy. A zealous monk, he went 
to Tournai where he preached the gospel for 
nine weeks; in due time he founded the 
Church of Notre Dame of Tournai. He was 
crowned with martyrdom a.p. 286. His body 
was enshrined in the Collegiate church which 
bears his name at Seclin, a village between 
Lille and Tournai. During the invasion of 
the Normans his relics were conveyed to St. 
Omer and there secured for 40 years. In 
another invasion the relics of St. Piat were 
removed to Chartres; in part they still re- 
main there in the Collegiate Church of the 
Canons. Over the door of the chapel of St. 
Piatus at Chartres is a fourteenth-century 
grisaille representation of St. Piat in eccle- 
siastical robes, At Tournai there may still 
remain—as in recent years—an eleventh-cen- 
tury church dedicated to him. 

In the famous tapestries woven at Arras in 
1402 by Pierre Feré for Toussaint Prier, who 
presented them to the cathedral at Tournai, 
the history of St. Piatus and St. Eleutherius 
is told in picturesque detail. We, indeed, 
see ‘‘Comment saint Piat vint 4 Tournai 
prehier le foy (précher la Foi).’’ 

Rarely met with, he may be represented : 
carrying his own head which has been cut off ; 
with his body pierced with nails; with a book 








in his right hand; with a maniple on his left 
wrist. He may be accompanied by St. Eleu- 
therius, his fellow patron saint of Tournai, 
who may hold a scourge, a heated oven or the 
model of a church. 

I saw 25 years ago in a private collection 
in U.S.A. a triptych on the back of the dex. 
ter wing of which was a full length represen- 
tation in grisaille with his name inscribed: 
‘“Sanctus Piatus’’; he was seen standi 
within a recessed portal, his head tonal 
and holding a globular emblem. 

Maurice W. Brockwett. 


SS-WAY, SOUTH-WEST OF BATH 

(clxxxii. 345).—Stukeley has been quoted 
for the assertion that the Foss-way proceeded 
south-west beyond IIchester to Petherton 
Bridge, and in tracing it observed it paved 
with the original work in several parts. 
(‘Itinerarum Curiosum,’ 1724  p. 128). 
Beyond this bridge he could follow 
it no farther, but thought it must 
have gone through Donington, and by 
the east of Chard to Seaton. Another 
antiquary of the older school discovered plain 
vestiges of a Roman road between the Axe 
and Honiton, and other similar remains about 
Fairmile between Honiton and Exeter. There 
has also been traced a road of this kind from 
Exeter through Kenford, over Haldon Hill 
and across the Teign and through Newton 
Abbot to Totnes, in which part “ it is very 
conspicuous.’’ The earliest accounts of this 
road have suggested that Totnes was the ex- 
tremity of it. Reynolds (‘ Iter Britanniarum’ 
1782) remarks of Totnes that ‘‘ the famous 
Foss-way is thought to have begun here.” p. 
466. Musgrave, a physician, resident at 
Exeter, speaking from his own observation, 
traced the Foss road from Ilchester to the 
River Axe and to Honiton and Exeter (‘ Bel- 
gium Britannicum’ Cap vii. Sec. II). 

The course of the Foss south-west of Bath 
in the direction of Ilchester is pointed out as 
having passed by Woodbarrow, Radstock, a 
little east of Shepton Mallet, over the River 
Brue between the Lidfords direct to Ilchester. 
A place called Stretton, near Shepton, marks 
the course, and a well-known tourists’ way- 
side inn, The Canard’s Cave, or Grave, stand- 
ing at a sharp road fork immediately fronts 
the Foss. 

It is not unlikely that the subject was 
more thoroughly investigated, and a later 
judgment pronounced on the exact course, by 
Thomas (Ccdrington, ‘Roman Roads in 
Britain,’ but this book I have not seen for 
many years. 





Via Romana. 
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“TIBERTIES ”’: INDEPENDENT AD- 

MINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
(clxxxii. 288, 346; clxxxiii. 58).—The town- 
ship of Boughton, in the county of Cheshire, 
is referred to by Pennant (1782) as ‘t adjoin- 
ing that part of Boughton which is within 
the liberties of the city’ (of Chester). The 
inhabitants (of the township) 

Appear at the court of the Dean and Chapter of 
Chester, and pay there a chief rent: but usually 
claim and dispose of the wastes. 

English settlers who originally inhabited the 
ancient royal boroughs of North Wales 
founded to serve as centres of English influ- 
ence, political and comercial, as well as 
military, 

were attracted thither by the privileges granted 
to the burgesses of these “* free boroughs.”’ Castles 
were built for the protection of the settlers, who 


in their turn helped to make possible the provision- 
ing of the castles. 


(‘Carnarvon Castle Official Guide,’ Ancient 
Monuments and Historical Buildings. H.M. 
Office of Works, Introductcion. 5.) In several 
of such boroughs (those with castles) the con- 
stable of the castle was ex-officio mayor of the 
borough. 

The power of independent jurisdiction to a 
very large extent functioned in the territories 
originally comprising that unique confeder- 
ation of maritime boroughs known as the 
Cinque Ports, as is very well known. Their 
own courts of Shepway, Brodhull and Guest- 
ling, were presided over by the Lord Warden, 
and, among the national institutions from 
which they were exempt may be instanced the 
authority of county sheriff and circuit justice. 


A. B. A. 


WUSLIN DRESSES (clxxxii. 247).—I can- 

not trace the reference which I used when 
writing my ‘Historic Costuming,’ but I have 
this week chanced on another which confirms 
what appears in my book.. 

The Princess of Pless (‘ From My Private 
Diary,’ 1931, p. 160) relates that she told 
Edward VII that her grandmother (in 1905) 
“remembered she used to see her mother’s 
maid sprinkle with water the dress on the bed 
so that it should cling well to the figure.” 

The Princess’s grandmother was Lady 
Olivia Taylour, daughter of the second Mar- 
quis of Headfort and wife of the Rev. F. Fitz- 
Patrick. Their daughter married Col. Corn- 
wallis-West, father of the Princess. 

Lady Olivia was born 1824 and died 1916. 
Her memory would be of about 1830-35. 


NEviIt TRUMAN. 
58, Talbot Street, Nottingham. 











The Library. 


The New Leviathan, or Man, Society, Civili- 
zation, and Barbarism. By R. G. Colling- 
wood. (Clarendon Press, 21s.) 


THis is a witty book, and the dull ‘man will 

not read it; a difficult book, and the tired 
man must lay it down; a topical book, and 
every public-spirited man should read it. It 
is an argument, one, long, progressive, articu- 
lated (as set out above), and complete, “ with 
principles coherent, interdependent, sub- 
ordinate, and derivative ’’’ (as Frederic Har- 
rison did not find Matthew Arnold to have). 
Only an acuter mind than Mr. Collingwood’s 





_(if there is one) could controvert it, and per- 


haps he wouldn’t. We hope that Mr. 
Collingwood may some day meet his G. M. 
Hopkins. (Father Hopkins, S.J., asked that 
he should be allowed to edit ‘The Grammar 
of Assent’ with a comment. Newman could 
not allow that his book needed this.) 

We say that the book is difficult, but that is 
because we are dull and soon tired. We 
boggle over a bit of the argument, but that is 
because we have forgotten what has already 
been said convincingly. But Mr. Colling- 
wood is prepared for this, and prepares us 


for it. He gives us encouragement, and 
boxes our ears. He says: ‘5.12, All 


thought has a certain degree of difficulty; 
that is, it sets up emotional strains in the 
mind.’’ And, contrary to what we have said 
of the dull man, Mr. Collingwood expects to 
have unintelligent readers (ourselves): ‘‘ 5.16. 

. An unintelligent reader, forgetting (or 
never having understood) my warning in 4.8, 
will complain that. . . it is my fault that he 
does not know what I mean.”’ 

Every paragraph (and the paragraphs are 
usually very brief) is numbered for conveni- 
ence of backward (and sometimes forward) 
reference, and we had hoped to say (because 
it would have sounded clever to say) that the 
book consists of so many hundred proposi- 
tions, to each of which the reader is expected 
to say Yes and to remember that he has said 
Yes; but that is only broadly and not min- 
utely true. Mr. Collingwood is not only 
witty, he is whimsical and combative, and a 
sentence of cheerful insolence (and at least 
one merely bibliographical footnote) receives 
its number equally with the most weighty 
proposition. Or that was one’s impression ; 
what one finds are paragraphs like these: 

8.27. The ancients said that fear made the gods; 
and this old error has been refurbished of late- 
with general applause by Rudolf Otto. : 

12.45. As for Nietzsche’s antithesis of happiness. 
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and power, the less said about that the better for 
Nietzsche’s memory. 


The book is not as severe as we began by 
representing it. _ Alice might not find the 
conversations and illustrations without which, 
she asked, what is the use of a book, but they 
are there, for adult readers. And, not by the 
way, for everything in this book is meant to 
be on the way, Mr. Collingwood puts children 
very firmly, kindly, and pleasantly in their 
place (as he does everybody else, including the 
philosophers, as we have seen) and their place 
is the nursery, not only for young children 
but for ‘‘ those of a larger growth’’: these 
two sorts of children are the ruled, and in 
their nurseries they are to be educated to take 
their place among the rulers. 

That example serves as well as another to 
show how topical this book is. This is its 
programme, and its method: 


1.1. What is Man? 

1.11. Before beginning to answer the question, 
we must know why it is asked. 

1.12. It is asked because we are beginning an 
inquiry into civilization, and the revolt against it 
which is the most conspicuous thing going on at 
the present time. ‘ 

1.13. Civilization is a condition of communities ; 
so to understand what civilization is we must first 
understand what a community is. 

i.14. A community is a condition of men, in 
which are included women and children; so to 
understand what a community is we must first 
understand what men are. 

1.15. This gives us the scheme of the present 
book: Part I, an inquiry into man; Part II, an 
inquiry into communities; Part III, an inquiry into 
civilizations; and Part IV, an inquiry into revolts 
against civilization. 

1.16. About each subject we want to understand 
only so much as we need in order to understand 
what is to be said about the next; 


and, in due course, after examining four 
barbarisms: the Saracens, the Albigenses, the 
Turks, and the Germans, Mr. Collingwood 
finishes : 


45.96. . . . I profess only to be a plain man 
telling a plain story, the story of various successive 
barbarisms as I find it told by Gibbon and a few 
other authors whose works happen to be on my 
shelves; and venturing to put it before the public 
because, plain though the story is, I think it not 
wholly without interest to read once more how 
the professed champions of ‘barbarism, embattling 
themselves time. and again to make an end once 
for all of the thing we call civilization, have not 
so much perished at the stroke of lightning from 
heaven as withered away in the very hour of their 
victory, or even after it, until those who once 
feared their rage come first to despise, and then 
utterly to forget, those who once set themselves 





up as champions of that which needs no cha 
pion, and would not even tolerate a champi 
it was the sheer force it pretends to be. 4 
What we want Mr, Collingwood’s Hopl 
to do is not to edit him with a comment, } 
to decide whether there are digressions whi 
might be cut away, whether the brief pa 
graphs are as brief as they might have by 
whether each is necessary to the argumej 
Which is ungrateful. Wherefore we conch 
with the words of a better man than ourse 
a friend of Hopkins : ™ 
There is the pleasure—always great to an 
mind—of being active. You have to ask you 
at every step whether you have rightly understos 
and, whether you concur or not, the novelty | 
style excites your intelligence, instead of laying’ 
to sleep, as the smooth conventional language | 
the day often does, so that you think you 
stand when you do not, or when, perhaps, the 
has been nothing to understand. 


The Raven and Other Poems. By Fég 
Allan Poe. Reproduced in facsimile f 
the Lorimer Graham copy of the edition 
1845, with author’s corrections. (Columb 
University Press: Oxford Univers 
Press. ) & 

THE copy here reproduced (and publishé 

for the Facsimile Text Society) is unign 

It is that which Poe kept by him till 

death, and in which he made manuscript 

sions, apparently with a new edition in min 

The book therefore is one which the collect 

will wish to have. It is equipped with @ 

introduction, bibliographical and textual, 
our contributor Mr. T. O. Masport, ¢ 
although it is not, of course, a complete 
lection of Poe’s verse, it does contain a lange 
proportion of the poems by which he is to be 
judged—a sufficient proportion. as 
And how is he to be judged? This volum 
shows that he belonged to that class in 
school of pure poetry where the lyric Tent 
son and the lyric Shelley are. And therefor 

it is by Tennyson’ and Shelley that he m 

be judged. How much of Poe should ~ 

accept as satisfying if we knew nothing 
his life? No more than we do now. 
should still detect the false and the 
everywhere, except in ‘‘ Helen, thy beauty 
to me yal 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 21, footnotes 12 and 13 should 
transposed; p. 25, col. 1, 1. 9 from foot, for “ 
read whose father George Coryat; p. 56, col. 
1. 23 from foot, for ‘‘ town-hall” read towne 
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